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TRIUMPH OF THE TAFT PROGRAM 


HEN the Railroad Bill emerged from conference 

\ \ last week shorn of none of its radical clauses except 
those providing for physical valuation of railroads 

and Federal control of stock and bond issues, the event was 
generally hailed as not only a splendid victory for President 
Taft, but as an omen of success 
for the Administration’s whole 
legislative program. The most 
important of Mr. Taft’s con- 
servation measures—that giv- 
ing the President specific power 
to withdraw public lands from 
entry or settlement pending 
proper legislation by Congress 
and proper classification for 
their sale—has passed both 
Houses, as have the Postal Sav- 
ings-Bank Bill and the bill giv- 
ing Statehood to New Mexico 
and Arizona. “The passage of 
the Statehood Bill,” writes the 
New York Sun’s Washington 
correspondent, “ marks the ac- 
ceptance by the Senate of the 
entire Taft program of legisla- 
tion;” and the appropriation of 
$250,000 in the Sundry Civil 
Bill, for the use of the Tariff 
Board, marks yet another per- 
sonal triumph for the President. 
It will be remembered that in 
his Newark speech some month: 
ago the President himself re- 
ferred to the wide-spread popu- 
lar discontent with his Adminis- 
tration; and more recently Am- 
bassador Reid, in an address at 
Oxford, startled his hearers by a 
frank allusion to the rumors that “ the President was not having 
the best of luck.” Now, however, Judge Lurton and other ob- 
servers report signs of a great and rising wave of feeling in 
favor of the President. “His railway stroke has unquestion- 
ably won him new popularity in the West,” reports the New 
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MR. TAFT SAYS THIS IS THE BEST PHOTOGRAPH HE EVER HAD. 


York Evening Post (Ind.), which adds: “ He now bids fair to 
close the session with a longer list of his recommendations er- 
acted into law than Roosevelt was able to show in the last two 
years of his term—tho that sounds like talking in superlatives.” 
It is upon the Railroad Bill, however, that the country’s in- 
terest centers. This measure, the chief fruit of seven months 
of legislative struggle, is frequently referred to as clinching the 
Roosevelt policy of Federal con- 
trol of railroad rates. Accord- 
ing to the Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Tri- 
bune (Rep.), it does much more 
than that. Itis, in fact, we are 
told, “ a giant stride forward.” 

To quote further: 


“Not only will the new bill 
clinch all that was accomplished 
in the law of June 20, 1906, but 
it will provide for many things 
which, had they been proposed 
at that time,-would have filled 
the conservatives in both Houses 
of Congress with consternation 
and would probably have sent 
the holders of railroad securities 
flocking to, the bear side of Wall 
Street with a rush which might 
have caused a panic. That bill 
defined as common carriers ex- 
press companies and sleeping- 
car companies as well as rail- 
roads. This measure includes 
telephone and telegraph compa- 
nies. The old law permitted in- 
vestigations and decisions by 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission only when complaint 
had been filed by a shipper or 
other person interested. The 
new bill permits the Commis- 
sion to institute proceedings 
on its own motion and without 
waiting for complaint to be 
filed. The old law delegated to 
the Commission authority only 
over rates and charges. The new law will extend that au- 
thority to include all regulations and classifications which may 
in any way affect rates or the interest of shippers. The old 
law authorized proceedings only after a rate had gone into 
effect. The new law will authorize the suspension of any 
proposed rate regulation or classification for a period not 
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exceeding eleven months, pending investigation by the Commis- 
sion. The old law, despite the efforts of President Roosevelt, 
included a court review clause. The new measure, while not re- 
pealing that provision, meets the objections thereto by creating 
a special Commerce Court, which will devote its entire atten- 
tion to cases growing out of the Interstate Commerce Law, and 
thus obviate the tedious delays which it was feared would result 
from judicial review. And oneof the most important provisions 
of the new law will be the placing on the railroads of the bur- 
den of proof in all judicial proceedings whereby it is sought to 
waive the decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
thus relieving the shipper of the burden of carrying legal cases 
possibly up to the highest court in the land. 

“Those who realize how sincere and earnest was President 
Roosevelt’s desire to secure for the shippers adequate relief 
from the hardships to which they were too often subjected must 
appreciate the heartiness of the congratulations which will be 
extended to President Taft by his immediate predecessor on the 
good work he has accomplished.” 


Had the Taft Administration accomplished nothing more than 
the railroad legislation at this session, adds the same writer, 
“ all fair-minded observers would have been obliged to concede 
that it had been crowned witi far more than ordinary success.” 

Speaking in Des Moines last September, President Taft advo- 
cated the following six important additions to the Hepburn Law: 

1. That the Commission should have power td initiate rate 
complaints. 

2. That the Commission should possess over freight classifica- 
tions the same power it had over rates. 

3. That a special Commerce Court should be created to hear 
appeals from the orders of the Commission. 

4, That the purchase by one railroad of the stock of a com- 
peting one should be prohibited. 

5. That railway securities should be issued only after the con- 
sent of the Commission was given thereto. 

6. That, subject to the approval of the Commission, the rail- 


roadscould make rate agreements and file common rates in 
concert. 


The first three of these provisions are incorporated in the new 
law, while the last three have been eliminated. “ While the 
President does not get all that he asks for,” remarks the 
Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.), “ he still gets so much more than 
he loses that the outcome goes for a Presidential victory.” 
“ The railroads,” it adds, “ get so much less than they feared, 
and are so well satisfied by the eliminations, that they, too, are 
happy.” “ Now the railroads will know ‘ where they are at,’” 
exclaims the New York Herald (Ind.), well pleased with the 
result. The report of the conferees, remarks the Boston 
Herald (Ind.), is “ an agreeable surprize to the country,” prov- 
ing in error those who feared that “ the conference was a wicked 
plot of the railroads, and that in the secret chamber the knife 
would be used on essential features of the bill.” The same 
paper adds: 


“Some people will find it hard to accept either of these state- 


ments, but this bill is a more substantial and far-reaching vic- | 


tory for Federal rate regulation than was the original Hepburn 
Bill which was driven through Congress with such boasting and 
jubilation.” 

There was a struggle in conference before the House clause 
for the supervision of the issue of stocks and bonds was aban- 
doned, a sop finally being given in the form of a commission to 
investigate the general subject of securities of common carriers. 
Another conflict took place over the long-and-short-haul clause, 
which aims to prevent carriers charging more proportionately 
for a short haul than for a long haul, except with the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. This provision was 
finally adopted. 

In composing the differences between the House and the Sen- 
ate railroad bills, says the New York Tribune (Rep.), “ the con- 
ference committee appears to have borne in mind the strength 
of the insurgents in both Houses and the advanced views enter- 
tained by many of the majority who are not insurgents.” The 
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Philadelphia North American (Ind. Rep.) goes much further 
than this, giving to the insurgents all the credit instead of a 
share of it. To quote: 


“The form in which the Railroad Rate Bill has come from the 
conference committees represents what in many ways is the 
most remarkable legislative achievement in the history of the 
American Congress. Great victories for the rights of the people 
have been won against great odds before. But this one is 
unique in that it was gained by a small body of indomitable 
progressive Republicans against the hostile array of the Presi- 
dent of their party, his Cabinet, the majority of both Democrats 
and Republicans, and the entire machinery of both the Senate 
and the House. 

“When the Wickersham Bill was introduced more than four 
months ago, after being approved by Mr. Taft’s railroad presi- 
dents’ conference, it seemed a mathematical impossibility for 
the ‘ insurgent’ group to prevent the enactment of its chief 
and worst proposals—the repeal of Antitrust Law as it relates 
to the railroads, the legalization of traffic agreements without 
the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the 
effort to legalize railroad mergers. 

“ And able and tireless fighters as the progressives are, they 
could not have eliminated the vicious clauses and amended that 
bill into its present meritorious form by mere force of numbers 
or perfect presentation of the justice of their demands. 

“They drove their way through four months of fighting to 
victory simply because driving them was the awakened intelli- 
gence and determined sentiment of the American people. 

“They were enabled to brush aside the Administration and 


. forbid even Aldrich to perpetrate his customary trickery simply 


because Congress has heard from the country, and the fear of 
the people’s wrath has been borne into the hearts of men long 
used and content to obey supinely the orders of the leaders who 
take orders from the railroads and the trusts.” 


The New York World (Ind. Dem.) can not believe even now 
that a really good bill has come out of a conference committee 
dominated by Senators Aldrich and Elkins. We read: 


“The omission of any provision for regulating the issue of 
new railroad securities is the crucial proof of railroad influence 
upon the framing of the bill. Watering railroad stock is the 
fruitful first step in the spoliation of the public, and means 
must soon be found to stop it. A year or two of further delay, 
while afew more profitable ‘ reorganizations’ are pulled off, 
was cheaply bought for the railroads by the compromise provi- 
sion for an investigation of past stock-watering. The denial of 
a ‘ physical-valuation ’ clause is of less practical consequence, 
but shows the same influence.” 


Much discussion focuses on the enormously increased powers 
and duties of the Interstate Commerce Commission under the 
new law, President Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
even predicting Government ownership as the logical outcome. 
Says the New York Tribune (Rep.): 


“The advance in the policy of regulation has been made with 
so little agitation and excitement that its significance is likely 
to escape notice. But we hope it will receive due attention. 
The bill carries the ‘ Roosevelt policies’ a good deal farther 
than any one had expected them to be developed so soon. The 
new scheme should have a thorough trial before any further 
steps are taken. The country needs to know from experience 
just how much work a regulative commission is capable of per- 
forming. Can it do the things required of it by the bill which 
will soon become a law ?” 


The New York Sun (Ind.), which has never been accused of 
lack of sympathy with the railroads, pays the following tribute 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission : 


“The Commission in the full performance of its duty is bound 
to protect the railroads as well as the shippers. Has it at all 
times done thisin the past? That the decisions of the Commis- 
sion have been fair in the great majority of the cases that have 
come before it, especially in such cases as arise from disagree- 
ments between railroads and shippers in the ordinary course of 
business, is questioned by no one. In cases where the pressure 
of great communities is brought to bear it is but natural that 
its decisions have not been received with unanimous approval.” 
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Referring to the new Railway Bill in an impromptu speech 
in Parkersburg, W. Va., President Taft said: 


“What I plead for is a square deal for all interests, whether 
they be farmers, railroaders, manufacturers, or workmen. We 
are all in the same boat together, and what injures one injures 
all. We want a healthy development of all and justice to all.” 





PINCHOT’S “FIGHTING SPEECH” 


we SHALL be obliged to make a fighting speech,” wrote 
I Gifford Pinchot when invited to address the Roosevelt 
Club of St. Paul; and so well did he keep his word that 

the event is variously interpreted as “an effort to anticipate a 
hostile report on the Forest Service,” “ the first appearance in 
the open of the anti-Taft conspiracy,” and the foreshadowing 
of a new political party. Yet the subject of his speech was 
merely the conservation of political liberty—a topic also vigor- 
ously discust by his fellow speaker of the evening, James R. 
Garfield. Many editors discover a special significance in the 
fact that this is the first time Mr. Pinchot has broken his silence 
since his famous unreported interview with Theodore Roosevelt 
in an olive grove of northern Italy. “ For some reason,” remarks 
the Des Moines Register and Leader (Rep.), “ the impression 
gains that neither Pinchot nor Garfield would have been saying 
what they have said but for sanction higher up,” and the Louis- 
ville Post (Ind.) suggests that this occasion may becoine historic. 
Introducing the speakers, the president of the club referred 
to a nameless new party whosé “ leader is Theodore Roosevelt, 
and his guardsmen, so to speak, our honored guests.” While 
this allusion was apparently ignored by Pinchot and Garfield as 
after-dinner rhetoric, it served to evoke some comment that is 
significant in its indication of the present political unrest. 
“ Third-party talk is rife, but not ripe,” reports the Washington 
correspondent of the Boston Transcript (Ind. Rep.), who adds 
that “ many politicians are squinting toward Roosevelt in this 
connection.” Pinchot’s words, says the Chicago News (Ind.), 
“voice the spirit of the new patriotism,” and “ are justified by 
the revoit which has come in the two parties and by the clamor 
for the preservation of the so-called Roosevelt policies.” “Is 
not this the logical time to look forward to a new party which 
shall include progressive Democrats and Republicans—a party 
devoted to the square deal and led by Theodore Roosevelt ?” asks 
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THE ‘ROOSEVELT PARADE”’ ON FIFTH AVENUE. 


THE COLONEL’S RETURN. 


the Kansas City Star (Ind.) in a special front-page editorial. 
Not the least of the interest which attaches to the words of 
Pinchot and Garfield, says the St. Paul Dispatch, is the feeling 
that they spoke with the assurance of the sympathy and sup- 
port of their former chief. The following are some of the 
characteristic passages from the speech which, according to the 
Washington correspondent of the New York Herald (Ind.), 
places Mr. Pinchot “ on the very Pike’s peak of party insurrec- 
tion.” He said: 


“The alliance between business and politics is the most 
dangerous thing in our political life. Itis the snake that we 
must kill. The special interests must get out of politics, or the 
American people will put them out of business. There is no 
third course. 

“ Because the special interests are in politics, we as a nation 
have lost confidence in Congress. This is a serious statement 
to make, but it is true. It does not apply, of course, to the 
men who really represent their constituents and who are making 
so fine a fight for the conservation of self-government. As 
soon as these men have won their battle and consolidated their 
victory, confidence in Congress will return. 

“ But in the mean time the people of the United States believe 
that, as a whole, the Senate and the House no longer represent 
the voters by whom they were elected, but the special interests 
by whom they are controlled. They believe so because they 
have so often seen Congress reject what the people desire, and 
do instead what the interests demand. And of this there could 
be no better illustration than the tariff. ...... 

“The protest against politics for revenue only is as strong in 
one party as in the other, for the servants of the interests are 
plentiful in both. In that respect there is little to choose 
between them. 

“ Differences of purpose and belief between political parties 
to-day are vastly less than the differences within the parties. 
The great gulf of division which strikes across our whole people 
pays little heed to fading party lines or to any distinction in 
name only. The vital separation is between the partizans of 
government by money for profit and the believers in government 
by men for human welfare. 

“When political parties come to be badly led, when their 
leaders lose touch with the people, when their object ceases to 
be everybody’s welfare and becomes somebody’s profit, it is time 
to change the leaders. ...... 

“A new life is stirring among the dry bones of formal plat- 
forms and artificial issues. Morality has broken into politics. 
Political leaders, trust-bred and trust-fed, find it harder and 
harder to conceal their actual character. The brass-bound collar 


of privilege has become plain upon their necks for all men. to 
They are known for what they are, and their time is 


See. 
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CHARLES K. HAMILTON, 


Whose flight from New York to Philadelphia and return 
marks another forward step in American aviation. 


short. But when they come to be retired it will be of little use 
to replace an unfaithful public servant who wears the collar by 
another public servant with the same collar around his neck. 
Above all, what we need in every office is free men represent- 
ing a free people. 

“The motto in every primary—in every election—should be 
this: No watch-dogs of the interests need apply. 

“The old order, standing pat in dull misunderstanding of the 
great forward sweep of a nation determined on honesty and 
publicity in public affairs, is already wearing thin under the 
ceaseless hammering of the progressive onset. The demand of 
the people for political progress will not be denied. Does any 
man not blinded by personal interest or by the dust of political 
dry rot suppose that the bulk of our people are anything else 
but progressive? If such there be, let him ask the young men, 
in whose minds the policies of to-morrow first see the light. 

“The people of the United States demand a new deal and a 
square deal.” 


Until there is proof to the contrary, says the Washington 
Times (Ind.), it will be taken for granted that Mr. Pinchot has 
given expression to opinions which are not widely at variance 
with those held by the former President. “ Whether there is to 
be a new party or not, no one can tell,” remarks the Indianapolis 
News (Ind.), “ but certainly there is anew spirit stirring in the 
hearts of the people.” Talk of a new political party—* the Pro- 
gressive party ”—thinks the Baltimore Evening Sun (Ind.), is 
not so idle as might appear on first thought. 

“Who longer doubts the imminence of the standpatter col- 
lapse ?” asks the Pittsburg Post (Dem.). “ Unquestionably a 
new political party is maturing in this country,” says the 
Atlanta Journal (Dem.), and the New Orleans Times-Democrat 
(Dem.) remarks: “One can not read the political news from 
day to day, without wondering how long the present alinement 
vt parties can last.” The conception of a third party, remarks 
the St. Louis Republic (Dem.), “is so entirely Rooseveltian in 
its spectacular possibilities that it is impossible to dismiss the 
suggestion as wholly improbable.” 

Among the papers that pause to remind us, however, that the 
Colonel does not tilt against windmills or pursue will-o’-wisps 
are the Chicago Record-Herald (Ind.), the New Orleans Pica- 
yune (Dem.), the Minneapolis Jowrnal (Ind. Rep.), the Cleve- 
land Leader (Rep.), the Boston Advertiser (Rep.), the Boston 
Herald ‘Ind.), the Washington Post (Ind.), the New York Tri- 
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DELIVERING A MESSAGE FROM GOVERNOR HUGHES. 


The white-bearded man at Governor Stuart’s shoulder is Professor King, 


who is said to be the oldest living aeronaut. 


bune (Rep.), and the Springfield Republican (Ind.). 
Washington Post : 


Says the 


“While fully alive to the gravitational pull exerted by Messrs. 
Pinchot and Garfield, who form the tail of this nebulous organ- 
ism thus shot into our vision from political space, we confess 
to more than a shadow of doubt that the boasted head has been 
wagged out of the orbit it has traveled ever since the year 
= 1 Bs lite, hag 


It is somewhat notorious, remarks the Chicago Record-Herald 
(Ind.), that Mr. Roosevelt “ has found existing parties—as well 
as human nature outside of parties—sufficiently plastic for all 
practical reform purposes.” 





INTERCITY AVIATION 


HARLES K. HAMILTON’S flight from New York to 
& Philadelphia and return, following that of Glenn H. Cur- 
tiss from Albany to New York, is thought by many to 
mark the advent of the aeroplane as a practical means of trans- 
portation. As the Jersey City Journal puts it, “ the aerial ex- 
press seems to have arrived.” America, the land of the Wrights, 
has now outdistanced France, and every week brings news of 
broken “ world’s records” and plans for “ aviation meets” and 
intercity flights. In Indianapolis, Walter Brookins recently 
soared aloft 4,503 feet in ‘a Wright biplane, thus beating the pre- 
vious record height of 4,165 feet, reached by Paulhan at Los 
Angeles last fall. New York City has become an aviation cen- 
ter, with the long-distance fliers making their headquarters on 
Governors Island, and a daring group of experimenters furnish- 
ing daily thrills to the crowds gathered at Mineola, a few miles 
away on Long Island. French aviation experts are reported 
as congratulating this country in having at last developed the 
“flying-fever.” Franz Reichel is thus quoted by the New York 
Times: 


“After the Wrights, with their white wings, and Curtiss, 
with his wings of gold, now you have Hamilton flying from city 
to city. The day of real aerial voyages has come. It is a revo- 
lution that was begun in your country.” 


Hamilton’s flight, which was made under the auspices of the 
New York Times and the Philadelphia Public Ledger, is the 
longest as yet made in this country and is only exceeded by 
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FRIENDLY RIVALS. 


A special train, one car of which was marked by a white roof 
for Hamilton’s guidance, escorted him on his journey 


Paulhan’s from London to Manchester. Moreover, it was the 
first intercity flight made on schedule time. Flying the greater 
part of the 86 miles between Governors Island and Philadelphia 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad tracks, Hamilton was reported 
by train dispatchers as “ Extra No. 1”—surely something new 
in railroading. Delayed by a slight accident at the start, the 
aeroplane rose from the level surface on Governor’s Island at 
7:86 and reached the landing-place in the Quaker City in pre- 
cisely 1 hour and 50 minutes, the time allowed for the trip. On 
his return Hamilton left at 11:33 and was making about 51 miles 
an hour, faster time than on the first leg of the journey, when 
he encountered some trouble with his engine, then lost his 
bearings, left the Pennsylvania tracks near Metuchen, N. J., 
made a détour, and was compelled to alight near South Amboy, 
in what the aviator took for a broad green 
meadow. But, says Hamilton in the New 
York Times, -— 


“What I took for a fine green field turned out 
to be a nice slushy swamp. I found it out 
when the wheels of my biplane sank into the 
oozy turf to their hubs and I was splattered 
from head to foot with muddy water. Also Il 
stopt so quickly that I almost fell out of the 
seat, and I didn’t lose any time in debarking. 
The longer I sat in the seat the farther in my 
wheels sank.” 


Volunteers from the crowd which quickly 
gathered dragged the aeroplane to a nearby 
road. Hamilton tinkered with his engine, and 
as his propeller had been damaged while fioun- 
dering about in the swamp, he had to send to 
New York for another. After a delay of over 
six hours, he again rose in the air and in half 
an hour covered the 23 remaining miles of the 
first American intercity round-trip flight. 

The very mishap which delayed Hamilton’s 
return is picked out by the New York Evening 
Post as “ really the most impressive feature ” 
of the demonstration : 

“The aviator’s reascension out in the Jer- 


sey marshland marks a significant third 


step in the development of the aeroplane. aeroplane. 





WALTER BROOKINS, 


Who last week at Indianapolis broke 
the world’s record for high flight by 


WAVING A GREETING. 


Hamilton’s wife and mother watched his flight from a platform of the 


escorting train. 


The first step was to learn how to rise into the air. The second 
was to stay in the air after one had risen. The third, and this 
Hamilton mastered yesterday, was to fall and rise again. More 
than this even the birds can not do; and tho it required outside 
help, a new propeller, and certain new mechanical parts before 
Hamilton could soar again, this does not invalidate the main 
fact that an aeroplane may lose itself and find itself again, 
away from its base of supplies.” 


Aeroplaning is no longer an experiment or a mere sport, 
asserts the Philadelphia Public Ledger. Hamilton’s flight 
demonstrated “ the adaptability of the flying-machine to a spe- 
cific errand te 

“It showed that a man can start with his machine at 
a given hour, fly over a prearranged course to a fixt 
destination upon calculated time, and then return to his 
starting-point.” 

Other papers are no less optimistic. “The 
era of air flight,” says the New York Evening 
Sun, is “ now with us”; while, according to the 
New York Press, “we are fast approaching 
the day when the aeroplane will carry pas- 
sengers faster than railroad trains.” Once 
more we are confronted with “an epochal 
event in the world’s history of transportation,” 
remarks The American, which continues: 


“The time seems already at hand for mes- 
senger service and for exceptionally rapid 
transportation of small parties to meet emer- 
gency engagements, where expense is not con- 
sidered. For war and for reconnoitering, the 
mission of the air-ship is clear.” 


When questioned on this last point, Gen. J. 
Franklin Bell, late Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army, replied: 


“To just what extent heavier-than-air ma- 
chines can be utilized in carrying weight it is, 
of course, impossible to foresee. But I have 
personally no doubt that aeroplanes will be 
perfected in the course of ten years at the 
most, if not in five, that may be relied upon to 
earry from three to five persons, and possibly 
a small amount of explosives in addition.” 


A hint of the aeroplane’s future in the pur- 
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suits of peace comes in the introduction of a bill in the House of 
Representatives by Mr. Sheppard, of Texas, providing that the 
Post-office Department shall begin experiments with these ma- 
chines as a method of mail transmission. The San Francisco 
Post reminds us that the Mexican Ambassador has submitted to 
the State Department in Washington a proposition for register- 
ing flying-machines and regulating their use in connection with 
the collection of customs duties. If such a treaty is negotiated 
between the United States and Mexico, it will be the first of its 
kind, says The Post. Smuggling by aeroplane might become 
very popular, for, as the St. Louis Globe-Democrat points out, 
one machine might easily find room for all the diamonds brought 
into the country in the course of a year, “ and the landing-places 
could not be foreseen unless some system of restrictions is 
adopted.” 





DOLLIVER’S DEFENSE OF INSURGENCY 


EPUBLICAN insurgency, declares the Boston Journal 
R (Ind.), is the most notable development of the present 

Congress; and The Transcript (Ind. Rep.), of the same 
city, reports in its Washington correspondence that the issue 
can not be decided except by a battle to the death between the 
old guard and their new-found enemies. The particular red rag 
which never fails to enrage the insurgents, it seems, is the 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff Law, and it was this law which served 
Senator Jonathan P. Dolliver last week as the text of a dis- 
course which many regard as the most impressive defense of 
insurgency yet heard on the floor of the United States Senate. 
The heavy artillery of the veteran Republican Senator from 
lowa, suggests the Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.), “ pre- 
pares: the way for what Colonel Roosevelt may have to say.” 
It is perhaps on safer ground when it states that Mr. Dolliver’s 
words “ mark a new epoch in Republican insurgency.” 

If Vice-President Sherman is right in his recent announcement 
that insurgency is on the wane, the fact does not seem to lessen 
the enthusiasm with which many papers applaud Senator Dolli- 
ver’s insurgent utterances. “Truly a great speech,” exclaims 
the Wilmington Star (Dem.). “It is the opening gun of a mili- 
tant movement within the Republican party by determined and 
able men to drive the money-changers out of the temple,” says 
the Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.). “ Mr. Dolliver furnished phrases 
that will ring throughout the campaign,” declares the Pittsburg 
Post (Dem.). The Pittsburg Gazette-Times (Rep.), however, 
points out that the loudest praise comes from the Democratic 
ranks—a fact which it commends to the attention of those 
“misguided Republicans who fondly cherish the delusion that 
Middle-West insurgency will cure the ills of their party rather 
than work to the advantage of the Democracy.” Of the rela- 
tion of insurgency to Republicanism Senator Dolliver himself 
says, as reported in The Congressional Record: 

“ When it is said that I betray my party, that I fight against 
the Republican party, I deny it. I fight for the Republican 
party, and propose, with m:.iions of other people, to do what I 
can to make it more than ever the servant of the great constitu- 
ency which it has represented for so many years....... 

“It is not necessary ‘or men to swallow down every tariff 
law that is set cise them or ‘ in conscience abandon the party.’ 
It is going vw pe a very difficult thing to get me out of the old 
Republican party. It can not be done by lying about me, as 
those have done who said that I held a brief for foreign im- 
porters. . . . Least of all can it be done by taking from about 
my neck the millstone of political patronage through which 
even Presidents of the United States have more than once been 
drowned in the midst of the sea....... 

“T have already indicated that I have no authority to speak 
for others, and I may add that I am not here boasting, myself, 
that I shail live through a kind of warfare in which so many 
good people have perished. But I have a few friends, and I do 


not want any one of them to think me so dull as not to under- 
stand the alternative that is set before me—either to submit, 
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or quit, or fight; either to throw my own opinions away and 
gratefully accept the opinions of other people, or to retire from 
an arena in which the solidarity of a party is regarded as of 
more importance than its integrity.” 


The spirit of “ regularity ” he illustrates by a story brought 
back by an early traveler to the Fiji Islands, who on one 
occasion— 


“saw a whole tribe walking barefoot in single file, their chief- 
tain at the head, over a rough and difficult mountain path, when 
suddenly the chieftain’s foot slipt and he sprawled awkwardly 
upon the ground. Thereupon each member of the tribe as they 
approached the place of the accident fell down in like manner 
as in duty and tribal ceremony bound, except one man, who did 
not understand, and was promptly clubbed to death by his fel- 
lows because he had been disrespectful to the chief.” 


Returning to the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Senator Dolliver says: 


“The past year witnessed two events of unusual interest—the 
discovery of the North Pole by Dr. Cook and the revision of the 
tariff downward by the Senator from Rhode Island—each in its 
way a unique hoax, and both promptly presented to the favor- 
able notice of the public by the highest official congratulations.” 


The statistics used in President Taft’s Winona speech to prove 
the new tariff “ the best ever” are characterized by Mr. Dolliver 
as “that anonymous scrap of statistical sophistry, a curious 
table made up by a paymaster in the Army.” This table told 
of decreases in 654 items involving a consumption value of $5,- 
000,000,000.. To quote the insurgent Senator: 


“Now, only a slight glance at these statistics, imperfect and 
misleading as they are, would have indicated that these reduc- 
tions were in most cases so small as to have no value to the 
public, that a full third of the number were yarns and threads 
of cotton, jute, and linen ready for weaving into cloth, and that 
nearly all of the $5,000,000,000 of consumption is made up either 
of food products which we export or raw materials like coal, 
iron ore, petroleum, and the hides of cattle, or partly manu- 
factured materials like pig iron, scrap iron, tonnage steel, and 
sawed lumber ready for the planing-mill. The public has asked, 
and asked in vain, for anybody to point out a reduction in any 
article ready to enter into consumption which has any commer- 
cial significance of any sort. ...... 

“Is it any wonder that the public receives this batch of freak 
statistics with derisive laughter? When they get to thinking 
about the length of time it will take them to eat themselves 
into possession of the five cents on the 100-pounds reduction on 
refined sugar, even if the thieves of the Sugar Trust give it to 
them, and then reflect that of the whole $5,000,000,000 of con- 
sumption affected by reductions nearly one-tenth of the amount 
is charged up to the sugar schedule, is it remarkable that they 
smile in a quiet way ?’’ 


These rosy statistics, he explains, are “ vagrant children, in- 
troduced into the President’s intellectual household by interested 
parties, and his harboring of them is more in the nature of a 
misfortune than a fault.” In conclusion we read: 


“Do you suppose that if last summer we had known that the 
total cost of smelting a ton of lead ore was $8 we would have 
been induced to put a duty of $42.50 a ton on pig lead, on the 
theory that labor was to be protected and a reasonable reward 
offered to capital? Do you suppose that if we had known that 
the cost of smelting copper in the United States is not materi- 
ally greater than in other countries, we would have allowed a 
protective duty of $42.50 a ton on pig copper in all its forms? 
Do you suppose that if we had known that the rubber industry 
in the United States needs little or no protection, that at 30 per 
cent. ad valorem every department of it was prosperous, that 
we were making rubber wearing-apparel cheaper than it was 
made anywhere else in the world, that we were making rubber 
tires for automobiles with such profit that in Akron, Ohio, in 
ten years the Diamond Rubber Company had declared stock 
dividends which had increased its capital from $50,000 to $10,- 
000,000 under the old rate—if we had known that, do you sup- 
pose the Senate would have listened with patience to the Senator 
from Rhode Island when, after admitting that rubber wearing- 
apparel like boots and shoes needed no protection, he said ‘ but 


“T am through with it. I intend to fight as a Republican for 
a free market-place on this continent.” 
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“ Dolliver’s talk is not Republican. It is Democratic talk,” 
complains the St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.). “We do not 
believe,” remarks the Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), “ that the 
country at large will accept Senator Dolliver’s prescription for 
the making of a good Republican.” Since this Administration 
began, says the Milwaukee Sentinel (Rep.), the insurgents have 
acted with the Democrats ten times where they have acted with 
the Republicans once. 





TAKING THE PRIZE-FIGHT FROM ’FRISCO 


sk PROMOTERS of the Jeffries-Johnson prize-fight, 
so the papers tell us, feel that they have a just griev- 
ance against Governor Gillett, of California. If the 
Governor intended to stop the prize-fight, why did he publicly 
announce some time ago in New York City that he had no more 
power to stop it than he had to prevent a foot-race? And why 
did he let Messrs. Rickard and Gleason go ahead, spend their 
money, and build a great arena in the heart of San Francisco, 
if he believed this widely advertised contest was a violation of 
the laws of the State? While the Eastern papers do not regard 
prize-fighting with any particular favor, yet many of them 
criticize the Governor’s course. It is “a clear case of broken 
faith,” says the New York Press, commenting on what it calls 
the Governor’s “ flipflop.” The Baltimore Evening Sun confesses 
“to a certain antipathy to Governor Gillett.” He had * plenty 
of time to call a halt before the actual preparations were under 
way,” this paper remarks, “ and the suspicion will not down, 
that he is playing to the galleries; that he waited so long in 
order to get a large house and a thunderous cheer.” Still, even 
if he did take considerable time for study, the Springfield 
Republican finds that “his studies have certainly been most 
profitable.” He has freed California from the “ fight nuisance.” 
Besides, adds The Republican, even if the bout is staged in 
Nevada, where prize-fighting is perfectly legal if only the State 
treasury receives a license fee of $1,000, the gate money would 
be “ beggarly compared with the sum that would be taken in 
San Francisco,” and after the elaborate preparations in the 
Golden Gate City, to fight in the “ comparative solitude ” of a 
Nevada desert would be a terrible blow to “ the profession.” 

In answer to the question wny the Governor finally decided 


—Flohri in Judge. 


to interfere, most of the papers suggest that it was all due to 
pressure from Washington. Congressman William R. Bennet 
(Rep.), of New York, is 2 member of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, which had under consideration the applications 
of San Francisco and New Orleans to be designated as the place 
for holding the Panama Canal Exposition in 1915. According 
to the New Yor's Evening Sun— 


“Mr. Bennet was a delegate at the recent Presbyterian Gener- 
al Assembly in Atlantic City. While there the Church inteiests 
urged him to exert his influence against the fight, and he 
promised to do so. San Francisco had banked much on being 
designated as the place for the great exposition that is to mark 
the opening of the Panama Canal in 1915. Mr. Bennet apparently 
decided to play the fair against the fight. ...... 

“ Accordingly he telephoned to William R. Wheeler, president 
of the San Francisco Board of Trade, saying that the sentiment 
of the House was against giving the great exposition to a city 
that pxoposed to countenance a brutal prize-fight. This set the 
ball rolling, with the result, according to the general belief, 
that Governor Gillett: took the stand he did yesterday on the 
big ring battle.” 


In his now famous letter to Atty.-Gen. V. S. Webb, the Gov- 
ernor makes the point that while the State law permits “ spar- 
ring exhibitions,” “a prize-fight still remains a felony.” He 
calls attention to the brutality of certain recent fights in Cali- 
fornia and asserts his belief that “ the coming contest between 
Jeffries and Johnson will be a repetition of the brutality men- 
tioned in the foregoing fights, only on a larger scale.” 

While the methods by which San Francisco is to be deprived 
of the fight “may not meet with hearty approval,” the New 
York Sun declines to believe that anybody is “ likely to become 
highly excited over the matter ”: 


“The general public has scant belief in the honesty of the 
proposed encounter. The news from the camp at which the 
portly actor Jeffries is ‘ training’ tells of a superfluity of rope- 
skipping and handball and of mighty little boxing. The far- 
sighted Johnson has sold his rights in the moving pictures for 
a price which wouid be ridiculously low if he believed they 
were to have any value at all. Governor Gillett, of California, 
has denied that he said the contest was to be a ‘fake,’ but the 
words attributed to him express accurately the opinions of the 
vast majority of men. . . . The Jeffries-Johnson contest has 
been under suspicion from the start. Precious few would feel 


any real regret if the meeting never were held.” 
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CAPITAL-STEALING IN. OKLAHOMA 


NOTHER “ midnight ride ” has been set down in American 
annals beside that of Paul Revere; and Oklahoma City 
exults in the proud possession of the State seal of our 

youngest commonwealth, while, we are told, “the women of 
Guthrie are weeping to-day, the men sullen and bitter.” For 
on June 11 the people of Oklahoma voted that the capital of 
their State should henceforth be Oklahoma City, rath>r than 
Guthrie or Shawnee. Great had been the rivalry betweca the 
successful city and Guthrie, which had been the seat of govern- 
ment for many years. We read in the local papers that bands 
of “ boosters ” from Oklahoma City traversed doubtful counties 
to bring them into line. The Chamber of Commerce, we are 
told, guaranteed to furnish a suitable site for $1 and to erect a 
State Capitol building at a cost of $1,500,000, without a cent of 
money from the taxpayers of the State. The people of Guthrie 
appealed to the Enabling Act of Congress under. which the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma was admitted into the Union asa State. This 
contained the following provision : 

“The capital of said State shall temporarily be at the city of 
Guthrie, in the present Territory of Oklahoma, and shall not be 
changed therefrom previous to A.D. 1913, but said capital shall 
after said year be located by the electors of said State at an 
election to be provided for by the legislature.” 

When the returns came in on the night of the election there 
was gloom in Guthrie. But the fight was kept up, and an in- 
junction was secured from Judge O. H. Huston restraining the 
responsible State officers from removing the State records to 
Oklahoma City. Governor Haskell was not in Guthrie, but he 
heard of this move, and there dawned upon his mind a happy 
inspiration. The Governor believed that the will of the people 
went into effect at once. But the possession of the State seal 
at Oklahoma City would be the first step in making it the head- 
quarters for the State’s business. Therefore, to quote a press 
dispatch from the new seat of Government, — 


“ At one o’clock an auto left a garage of Oklahoma City with 
one passenger, W. B. Anthony, private secretary to the Gov- 
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ernor. The drive of seventy miles was made to Guthrie and 
return in a little more than two hours in the darkness. The 
seal was in the Secretary of State’s office. The auto was 
muffied as it made its race through the streets of Guthrie to 
the Capitol offices. It took but a few minutes to obtain the 
seal, and the ride to Oklahoma City was begun. 

“The residents of Guthrie slept.” 


The next morning the Governor informally declared the per- 
manent seat of State Government to be in Oklahoma City. 
Hither came the majority of the State officials. But, says the 
Guthrie correspondent of the Muskogee Times-Democrat,— 


“The injunction in the State courts is having a restraining 
effect on some despite Governor Haskell’s defiance of the in- 
junction, which he showed last night at Oklahoma City by 
throwing the papers to the floor when they were served on him 
by the sheriff of Logan County. 

“The judges of the State Supreme Court and nominal Court 
of Appeals are here and will remain probably until the election 
is fought through the courts, also the Attorney-General’s office. 

“ All the State records remain here, also the State Treasurer, 
and any attempt to take them away would result beyond doubt 
in serious trouble.” 


Governor Haskell has also been ordered to appear before 
Federal court and explain the alleged violation of the Statehood 
Enabling Act, which placed the Capitol at Guthrie until] 1913. 
In the mean time the Assistant Secretary of State is transacting 
business at Guthrie with a duplicate seal, and the Republican 
State Committee has recognized both capitals by filing referen- 
dum petitions at each. 

While, according to The Oklahoman, “the cup of Oklahoma 
City’s happiness is brimful and running over,” the city does not 
consider itself responsible for the Governor’s hasty action. The 
Oklahoman “ rather regrets that this situation has arisen ”"— 

“We trust the people of the State will appreciate the rather 
embarrassing situation thrust upon us by the Governor’s action. 
We want them to understand that Oklahoma City has had no 
hand in this immediate removal of the capital. We shall be 
content to do without the State officers until 1913, if need be, 
and in the mean time to busy ourselves in the laying out of a 


capital city district, the development of it, and the building of 
a State House from the proceeds.” 





TOPICS 


Le GALLIENNE saysa poet laureate in America would be impossible. 
There is one in England who seems nearly so.— Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
Ir ought to be easy as well as desirable to fly , 


IN BRIEF 


Ir seems that the ascent of Mount McKinley isa simple matter to anybody 
but Doctor Cook.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Tue real upper classes will be presently those 





from New York to Chicago.—Chicago Evening Post. 


In the case of Mr. Dalzell’s popularity in his 
home district, there seems to have been a distinct a 
revision downwards.— New York Evening Post. 


A THOROUGH study of the higher-cost-of-living 
problem shows it to be largely due to the general 
fondness for food, shelter, clothes, children, and 
recreation.— New York Evening Post. 


Ir almost everybody is crazy two hundred and 
fifty years from now, as Dr. Kellogg of Boston 
says, the asylums will still be of use in protecting 
the sane.—San Francisco Chronicle.. 


Ir is said that one hundred persons drop dead 
every day in the United States. This record will 
be greatly swelled on the day that Billy Lorimer 
resigns from the Senate.—Houston Post. 


Now they are planning to send an expedition 
North to find the proofs of Dr. Cook’s story. 
They are just as apt to find them North as in 
any other direction.—St. Paul Dispatch. 

CIVILIZATION is spreading rapidly in the Phil- 
ippines. In the last fiscal year they imported 
from this country $39,000 worth of soap, com- 
pared.with $22,000 the year before.— Wall Street 
Journal. 





A MEMBER of the legislature of Louisiana ex- 
hibited in that body the other day a cabbage e 





= j who own their own aeroplanes.—New York World. 
Tue trouble with President Taft seems to be 


a his incorrigible propensity to let the case go to the 


jury. President Roosevelt never did that.—Life. 


Cuina is agitating for a Parliament. China 
already has the boycott, and it needs only a cost- 
of-living agitation to be thoroughly modernized. 
—New York Evening Post. 


Tue Colonel has entered the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce; but thus far has not been 
elected an honorary member of the Stock Ex- 
change.—Butte Inter-Mountain. 


Ir must be very humiliating to Joe Folk that 
his Presidential aspirations have not yet become 
formidable enough to attract invidious comment 
from Mr. Bryan.—Baltimore News. 


An Arizona astronomer finds that one part of 
the comet is about 3,000 miles ahead of the other. 
That comes pretty near describing the condition 
of the Republican party in Congress.—New York 
World. . 

Tue long-distance aerial record still belongs to 
“Uncle Joe,’”’ who has been up in the air since 
March last without once touching ground.— New 
York Evening Post. 


Prruaps the Washington administration would 
be kinder to the Estrada followers in Nicaragua 








head weighing forty pounds. That is not a large 
cabbage head to be exhibited in a legislative hall. 
—Houston Post. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING. 
—Porter in the Boston Traveler. 


if they would conduct their operations under 
some other name than that of ‘‘insurgents.”’ 
—New Orleans Times Democrat. 
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THE ROOT OF HINDU ANARCHY 


NGLAND’S new Viceroy of India, Sir Charles Hardinge, 
E is confronted with the task of reconciling the Hindus to 
British rule. Hitherto the complaint has been that the 
deportment of the British has aggravated, rather than de- 
creased, the racial friction. It seems very apposite just at this 
time that an intelligent Hindu reads the English officials a lec- 
ture on their behavior and opens their eyes to what the natives 
think of them. This writer seems honestly to aim at establish- 
ing peace between the rulers and the ruled. 
Natives of India and England do not live a 
happy social life together in the great 
Asiatic peninsula, and there are faults on 
both sides, writes Mr. T. S. Ramasastri in 
The Hindustan Review (Allahabad), and 
their political antagonism has really a basis 
in this universal social dislike. In the early 
years of the Indian Empire British resi- 
dents and officials learned to speak the ver- 
nacular, and there was much kindly inter- 
course between the two races. Now im- 
proved means of communication make it 
possible for the Englishman to stay only a 
few months at atime away fromhome. He 
does not think it necessary to cultivate the 
native idiom. Many Hindus write and speak 
English, but this does not enable them to 
change their nationality. The gulf between 
the two races is perceptibly widening, we 
are told, and has already reached the point 
of political aggravation. In this Hindu 
writer’s words: 


“Those who have spent some years in 
India, and managed to acquire more than a 
superficial knowledge of her people, must 
have noticed with painful consciousness the fact that the gulf 
between the European and the Indian is very wide, and it tends 
to widen day by day rather than to contract. The days when 
Indians and Europeans used to live in peace and friendship are 
gone, and, if they meet at all now, they do so in commerce and 
politics where there are indeed very few opportunities either to 
show themselves off at their best or to study one another. 
Intercommunication between the two races has of late been 
rendered very difficult, and it is not unoften one hears it said 
that the European of the present day is less in touch with the 














TO RECONCILE HINDU AND BRITON 


Is the task of Sir Charles Hardinge, the 
new Viceroy of India. 
diplomacy have won him decorations from 
ten European countries. 
son of a distinguished General who helped 
win India for the British Crown. 





people and less in sympathy with Indian gentlemen than his 
predecessors used to be in the good old days. Why is this the 
case? and is there any possibility of checking the existing tend- 
ency toward divergence? . . . Europeans in India are ‘ mere 
birds of passage’ who look upon their sojourn in India rather 
as an exile, on account of the increased facility of communica- 
tion. There is nothing to bind them to India; and they do not 
care to learn even the vernaculars. It is admitted on all hands 
that, for an efficient and intelligent discharge of duties, an ade- 
quate understanding of the historical associations of the country 
and a thorough knowledge of the language of the people are in- - 
dispensable ; but it is a notorious fact that, notwithstanding the 
rewards offered by the Government for pro- 
ficiency in the vernaculars, very few 
Anglo-Indian officials engaged in judicial 
or executive work do attempt to make a 
study of them.” 


Their feeling of aloofness is reciprocated 
by the native. The “ new science,” the “ new 
literature ” of the West, has not changed 
him. “He has not really moved an inch 
from his Oriental world.” “ When he finds 
himself, perhaps for the first time, in com- 
pany with English ladies and gentlemen, he 
feels himself out of tune.” But his feel- 
ings are deeper than this, declares Mr. 
Ramasastri, and he thinks the English official 
conceited and insolent. To quote further: 


“The natives believe that the English 
official . . . has of late been growing more 
autocratic, haughty, and tyrannical, and is 
not only not in sympathy with the natives, 
but is actually provincial and unkindly. .. . 
There is an innate sense of superiority in 
the Englishman which is enhanced by the 
difference of the conditions of life in India 
from those of England. The Englishman in 
India is placed in a peculiar overruling po- 
sition, and he lives here in an artificial 
atmosphere. The ‘Ten Commandments 
cease to be binding on him’ on this side of Aden. Heis agree- 
ably polite, natural, friendly, and courteous only to the west 
of Suez, but ‘on this side of it there is something in the air 
which suddenly swims round his head, especially if he be a 
member of the celestial service.’ ” 


His successes in 


He is the grand- 


The English on their part are well able to return the compli- 
ment. Says this Hindu gentleman: 


“TI remember coming across Englishmen in India using oppro- 














TOUCHING THE SPOT. 


““ Weakness, timidity and sentimentality may cause more harm 
than violence and injustice.’’-—(Mr. Roosevelt at the Guildhall.) 


—Pall Mall Gazetie (London). 


ECHOES FROM THE 





TANDEM. 
Suggested by Mr. Roosevelt's speech at the Guildhall. 
—The Westminster Gazette (London). 
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brious terms such as ‘devilish’ to designate the religious tenets 
of India; and I read sweeping statements about the character 
of the native population, as, for example, the following: ‘A 
nation of liars, perjurers, forgers, devoid of gratitude, trust, 
good nature, and every other virtue,’ ‘ people addicted to adu- 
lation, dissimulation, dishonesty, falsehood, and perjury.’ ” 


He attributes this vilification to ignorance, and advises the 
English to study Hindu language, literature, and customs. The 
political disaffection largely results from Kittle frictions and 
discords often the result of blindness or stupidity. Toclear the 
political atmosphere the social atmosphere must first be filled 
with light. Moreover: 


“India is such a marvelous medley of races, creeds, castes, 
and civilization that, however needful it may be to base the 
Government on broad and well-defined lines, local conditions can 
not be ignored. Anglo-Indians in this country are in a peculiar 
overruling position and, unless they show that they understand 
and sympathize with the people, it would be difficult for them 
te carry on the administration smoothly and satisfactorily. 
Those that have come to rule over the people here must try to 
understand them and feel sympathy toward them. They must 
try to be more or less in personal touch with them. Hence the 
plea for a more free social intercourse between the rulers and 
the ruled. If the educated Indians do their duty conscientiously 
and the European officials theirs, a spirit of kinship will grow 
between them, and if steps be taken to prevent its being prema- 
turely killed, which is often the case on account of some trickery 
or unscrupulous villainy on the part of some base, selfish Indian, 
or the haughty, tyrannical behavior of some giddy, provincial 
Englishman troubled by a liver, there is every reason to believe 
that it will grow into a sturdy plant and yield excellent fruits.” 





ARGENTINA’S HUNDRED YEARS 


"T= CELEBRATION of the fact that one hundred years 
ago one of the greatest of the South American republics 
declared its independence of the Crown of Spain draws 
the attention of the press to its importance among the nations 
of the world. Its territory is about five times greater in extent 
than the whole German Empire, being estimated at 1,135,840 
square miles. Argentina promises to be one of the first, or the 
very first, of the food-producing countries of our planet, and is 
at present second only to the United States as a grower of ce- 
reals. We read that in 1897 it exported 2,680,802 tons of wheat, 
and 1,276,732 of corn. Of beef and mutton it sold to foreign 
countries 222,273 tons. The total area of wheat land under 
cultivation, according to the last census, is 14,000,000 acres, 
while its corn patch is 6,900,000 acres in extent. Altho there 
are no Government statistics published regarding its mines, we 
are informed that coal and petroleum are found in the province 
of Mendoza, and gold, silver, and copper in other provinces. As 
a naval power Argentina is rising in importance, and its last 
naval budget involves the expenditure of $35,000,000 in the next 
five years. The military budget for 1908 amounted to $9,246,- 
500. The whole population of the country has almost doubled 
within the last fifteen years, and is rapidly increasing. The 
last census rates it at 6,210,428, of whom 30,000 are Indians. 
Since Argentina shook off the yoke of Spain in 1810 and became 
a republic, its political and commercial progress has been un- 
steady. Only within the last twenty-five years has it risen to 
be a rich and prosperous country. In celebrating their cen- 
tenary, therefore, the Argentines are really celebrating the in- 
auguration of a new era in their history. This was well stated 
by Sir Edward Grey, the English Foreign Minister, at a dinner 
in London at which five hundred men of public eminence as- 
sembled to celebrate the occasion. As reported by the London 
Times Sir Edward said in part: 


“ The present prosperity of the Republic is shown in the prog- 
ress of its trade, the growth of which has been enormous, 
particularly in recent years. I would especially direct atten- 
tion to the fact that the great growth of that prosperity has 
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occurred in the last twenty-five years, because that is one of 
the most satisfactory features of the situation. It means not 
only that the first hundred years is closing in prosperity, but 
that the next hundred years is beginning in prosperity, and if 
to-day the Argentine Republic can feel satisfaction at the great 
position it has won, it can do sonot only with the probability 
but with the certainty that it has not come to an end of its suc- 
cess, but is at the beginning of a still greater future. Twenty- 
five years ago the total foreign trade of the Republic amounted 
to about £35,000,000 sterling; but now, after twenty-five years, 
it is £140,000,000, an enormous development in that period. 
But that does not tell the whole story. This has been no mush- 
room growth, rising quickly and soon to fall. It is a trade on 
a thoroughly sound basis, not ministering to luxuries or fancies, 
but to the real interests of the world, a trade which has bene- 
fited not only the country which has produced it but the world 
at large. By developing its own land and its natural resources 
the Republic has not only made itself a great country but has 
strengthened the resources of the world and increased its 
capacity for rearing and supporting a strong and healthy race. 
. . . No wonder that the world to-day is showing sympathy for 
their centenary!” 


One great secret of Argentina’s prosperity and present politi- 
cal tranquillity is the practical homogeneity of its population, 
we are told. It is essentially a Latin Republic and the native 
citizens feel their superiority over the immigrants from Europe. 
In the old days it was just the reverse. Then the immigrants 
from Spain looked down upon the native-born and both had a 
feeling that to be born in Spanish America was a sign of in- 
feriority, says the Tribuna (Rome), and the word creole was a 
term of opprobrium. This Italian paper gives the following 
statistics of nationalities represented in Argentina’s population: 


“The Argentine Republic is and probably will ever remain the 
state of a Latin people. In the course of the last half century 
there have emigrated to its shores 1,750,000 Italians, 670,000 
Spaniards, 184,000 French, scarcely any Anglo-Saxons, 38,000 
Germans, and 30,000 Swiss. While the Spanish republics of the 
New World have made people shake their heads and speak 
doubtfully of them, because of their incessant revolutions, at 
present the clash of private interests, the union of races and 
classes has compelled the establishment of order and a settled 
government in Argentina where a controlling public opinion 
has grown up in the interests of the general welfare.”—Trans- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





RUSSIA’S LAND REFORM 


HE LAND is as important a factor in the life of Russia 

as it was to Ireland in the days when trade was ham- 

pered or almost killed by the legislators of St. Stephen’s. 

The vast majority of the Czar’s subjects are tillers of the soil, 

says a writer in The Daily News (London). They live from 

what they raise themselves, and hard enough it was to raise it 

under the old communal system. Then the land was cut up into 

narrow strips from 4 to 12 feet wide and sometimes a mile in 
length: ' 

“From an agricultural point of view this method of dividing 
the land is one of the chief disadvantages of the old system. 
The difficulty of cultivating a field six feet wide and a mile long 
is evident. Itis not the only drawback. The number of strips 
belonging to a single peasant and their distance from each other 
vastly increases his work. Cases have come under my notice 
when one peasant has had more than a hundred separate pieces 
of ground, some as small as four feet by ten and as far as 
twenty miles from his home.” 


This writer tells that another evil of the old practise was that 
the allotment of land under the communal system was altered 
every seven years. The well-cultivated and improved plots 
were liable to be intrigued and sometimes fought for—often by 
peasants who had neglected their own little farms. Now each 
man owns his farm or hutor for which he pays a sum granted 
by the Government as a loan upon which nothing need to be re- 
paid till after the expiration of five years. 
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The importance of the land question in Russia and the great 
significance of the way in which the present changed condition 
acts upon the people are thus summarized: 


“To them the land question is of immeasurably greater im- 
portance than any other. It is, and will remain, the dominant 
Russian question. It gave the revolutionists their hold on the 
peasantry ; it determined the constitu- 
tion of the first and second Doumas; 
there is no important Russian question 
which is not in some way affected by it. 
Hence, the enormous importance, not 
only social and economic, but also polit- 
ical, of the success or failure of the 
present attempt to find its solution.” 





JAPAN’S INTENTIONS IN 
KOREA 


F ENGLAND has the right to oc- 
’ cupy Egypt, and France the right 

to keep Algeria, because of the re- 
forms and improvements made in those 
countries, and if America’s retention of 
the Philippines is based on similar 
grounds, then Japan’s reported intention 
to annex Korea receives considerable 
justification from an elaborate volume 
we have just received, published by 
the Mikado’s’_ Resident-General in > 
Korea, describing Japan’s reforms and 
improvements in the Hermit Kingdom. The Emperor of Japan 
“made his vow to the spirits of his ancestors not to swerve 
from his high resolve to carry out a policy of reform and re- 
construction,” says the Resident-General, who adds that this 
policy was “supported by the willing sanction of the Korean 
Emperor.” So, we read: 


“During the year 1908, especially, reforms and improvements 
in every department—administrative, financial, economic, edu- 
cational, and social—were steadily carried out by a duly organ- 
ized Government, by well-qualified Japanese appointed to Korean 
posts, and. by a sufficient appropriation of money. This was 
accomplished in spite of the fact that reform and progress in 








KOREAN GIRLS INOCULATED BY WOMEN VACCINATORS. 


Korea have often been hindered by insurgents or bands of rob- 
bers, and that public works also are impeded by climatic condi- 
tions, inasmuch as actual operations of road construction, water 
works, harbor improvement, etc., have to be suspended during 
the winter season. 

“As regards railways, posts, telegraphs, and military and 
foreign affairs which are under the direct control of the Im- 
perial Government of Japan, their improvement is being 
effected, year after year, by the Resident-General and the other 
Imperial authorities of Japan.” 
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Japan has spent her money freely in the administration of 
Korea, as we learn from the following passages: 


“In the fiscal year 1908, 32,594,119 yen [$16,000,000] was de- 
frayed out of the Imperial Treasury of Japan for the admin- 
istration of the Residency-General and the carrying on of 
subordinate bureaus and offices, including thirteen local residen- 





JAPAN’S WORK IN KOREA. 


Japanese doctors vaccinating Korean students in the Seoul Foreign Language School. 


cies, the Railway Bureau, the Patents Bureau, the Communi- 
cations Bureau, the Appeal Court of Japan in Korea, and the 
Forestry Undertakings Station. This appropriation also covered 
the expense of the Japanese Army and Navy in Korea and other 
matters. As already stated, the Japanese Government, for the 
next six years, dating from 1907, will aid financially the admin- 
istration of the Korean Government, furnishing a loan of 
19,682,623 yen [$10,000,000] by annual instalments without 
interest or specified period of redemption.” 


It is evident that Japan has done a great deal to enlighten 


- the Koreans on such subjects as education and sanitation. To 


take but one instance from the report: 


“The Koreans are still so ignorant of vaccination, that some 
of them often use the corpse of a child which has died of small- 
pox as a charm against the spread of the disease, hanging the 
corpse on a tree at the entrance of a village, or on the city wall. 

“For the vaccination of the people, 30 official committees of 
vaccination have been distributed among the 13 provincial gov- 
ernments, and 600 officially recognized vaccinators among the 
district magistracies and prefectures. In addition, 48 non-com- 
missioned official doctors attached to important local police sta- 
tions are participating in the work of vaccination. The duty of 
official committees of vaccination is to supervise and see to the 
enforcement of vaccination conducted by officially recognized 
vaccinators and doctors attached to the police stations; to re- 
port matters concerning vaccination in the province concerned, 
or to apply for vaccine for use in the said province. The total 
number of persons vaccinated during the year 1908 was 544,630.” 


This report, which bristles with facts and figures proving 
Japan’s executive predominance in Korea, may be thought to 
give some countenance to the reports of the German and 
Austrian papers, an example of which may be found in the 
words of the Pester Lloyd, which contains, in substance, the 
views of the Hamburger Nachrichten and the Neue Freie Presse 
(Vienna) : 

“The annexation of Korea to Japan is a foregone conclusion. 
According to an official communication from the Tokyo Govern- 
ment the manifesto to this effect will be sent to the Powers 
on the first day of July. That date has been chosen because 
certain commercial treaties with foreign Governments then 
expire.” 

Russia, we understand from this important journal, favors 
the annexation. We read: 
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“The massing of Chinese troops near the Russian frontiers 
of Mongolia and several demonstrations against Russia have 
brought Russian statesmen to the conclusion that it is absolutely 
necessary for Russia and Japan to stand shoulder to shoulder in 
the affairs of the Far East.” 


Speaking of Japan’s warfare upon the Korean brigands who 
have done so much to keep back the happiness and prosperity of 
the country as the Japanese view it, The Japan Weekly Mail 
(Yokohama) observes: 


“'To establish real tranquillity in Korea, the great desideratum 
is to improve the material condition of the people. The judicial 
system since it passed into Japanese hands has been satisfac- 
torily administered ; and, altho there is a certain amount of red 
tape, justice is meted out on the whole promptly and impartially, 
so that the Koreans themselves are rapidly developing confi- 
dence in the new tribunals. As to agricultural development, 
nothing is more important than to bring about the settlement 
of Japanese farmers in Korea, so that they may serve as models 
to the Koreans, but to do this the first step is to familiarize 
Japanese agriculturists with the conditions existing in Korea, 
and for that purpose arrangements are in progress for a visit 
by a party of Japanese farmers in the autumn of this year. 
The Oriental Development Company has now taken over all the 
land assigned to it by the Imperial household in payment of 
shares, and is busily engaged investigating the condition of the 
land before adopting any final course with regard to it. Time 
is needed for such work, and the impatient complaints made by 
some critics are not justifiable.”—Translations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE SICK MAN OF WESTERN ASIA 


ERSIA IS the “ Sick Man” of Western Asia and is unable 

Pp to find a cure either in revolution, foreign protection, 

or the establishment of a feeble constitutional govern- 

ment. Persia needs money, we read in the European papers, 
and Russia, England, and Ger- 
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by playing against Russia and England. Altho Persia is a sov- 
ereign state she has made a treaty with England and Russia 
whereby North Persia is made a sphere of interest to Russia 
and South Persia to England. Yet the policy of the ‘ open door’ 
is still to be maintained with regard to the other Powers. 
Persia, however, pledges herself not to allow any railroads of 
‘ strategic importance ’ to be under the control of any Powers 
except Russia and England. Of course ‘ strategic importance ’ 
can be attributed to any railway line so that all the railroad 
building in Persia becomes practically the monopoly of these two 
Powers.” 


But these two Powers do not wish in any way to monopolize 
or hamper the foreign trade and general commercial interests 
of Persia, declares the Novoye Vremya (St. Petersburg), but 
only to refuse “ the unjustified pretensions” of Germany. To 
quote this leading Russian organ: 

“The commercial interests of Germany in Persia are really 
very insignificant, but, such as they are, neither Russia nor 
England wishes to throw any obstacle in the way of their ad- 
vancement. On the other hand, they would resist with might 
and main any unjustified pretensions to meddle with their own 
political or strategic interests. Russia as well as England con- 
siders any such political attempt of Germany as an attack upon 
the peace of the country and would do everything to. defeat it.” 

What are.these unjustifiable pretensions? asks the Berliner 
Tageblatt. Why does not the Novoye Vremya specify them? 
“It is very evident that Russia in Persia is doing all in her 
power to diminish the commercial liberty of Persia.” 

In any case Persia is at present in a bad condition. Germany 
has offered a loan to the Government of the Shah who had re- 
fused to accept such assistance from England and Russia, and 
they, in turn, oppose the idea of a loan from Germany. The 
Hamburger Nachrichten tells us: 


“The crisis may be briefly described as follows: The Persian 
Parliament will not recognize the constitutional ministry, which 





many are anxious to supply it, 


a 


fered by Germany, while Rus- 
sia and England are opposed to 





yet it seems impossible to ar- : 
range a matter that would be | 
absurdly simple in a case where 
one man wished to borrow and 
three were eager to lend. The 
secret of the difficulty appears 
to lie in the fact that the 
country that lends the money 
will acquire just that much con- 
trol over Persia. Russia and 
England have already so much 
power there that Persia fears to 
let them have any more, while 
the entrance of Germany would 
add a new complication to the 
case. England and Russia have 
divided the country into two 
“spheres of influence,” Russia 
taking the north and England 

















is ready to accept the loan of- 
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any cabinet that would agree 
to such a loan. Thus the Gov- 
ernment can see no way out of 
the dilemma.” 

The “door” is not “open,” 
therefore, observes the London 
Standard, but it is doubtful 
whether England can keep it 
shut. “English influence in 
Persia is inoperative.” “The 
Government is disorganized ” ; 
“the country in a state of 
chaos.” This organ concludes: 
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“Germany is on the lookout 
for an opening to prosecute 
schemes which are not likely to 
promote British interests and 
will probably conflict with 
them.” 





the south, and they do not want 
Germany to interfere with this 
neat and harmonious arrangement. Sir Edward Grey, the 
British Foreign Minister, thus justifies the parceling out of the 
country between the lion and the bear: 


“Our policy is dictated to us by the duty of protecting those 
special interests in Southern Persia and the Persian Gulf which 
the possession of our Indian Empire makes as vital to us as the 
special interest of Russia in North Persia is vital to her.” 


The action of Germany is thus summarized by the Socialistic 
Vorwaerts (Berlin) which for once does not seem to condemn 
the Kaiser’s foreign policy. We read: 


“German diplomacy has given a new turn to affairs in Persia 


THE ‘‘OPEN DOOR 
—Simplicissimus (Munich). 





” 


Matters in this dog-in-the- 
manger imbroglio are compli- 
cated, says the Tour du Monde (Paris), by the thinly veiled 
“distrust and hostility with which Russia and England regard 
each other,” and which has only been abated “theoretically 
from motives of cautious self-interest.” For these two coun- 
tries, this reliable weekly informs us, really divide the spoils 
in Persia. “ Russia is the principal client of Persia. Fifty-one 
per cent. of the importations of Persia are from Russia which 
takes 64 per cent. of Persian exportations. For England the 
figures are 64 per cent. importations, and 31 per cent. exporta- 
tions from Persia.” Germany’s figures are not recorded, as 
being insignificant.—Translations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 
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MIND IN MICROSCOPIC BEINGS 


HERE in very small, primitive organisms does mind 
\ N first show itself ? Certain of the older zoologists in- 
sist that mind first appears in some fixt place in the 
animal scale, but some recent authorities believe that Ameba 
and other protozoa, while most of their reactions to their sur- 
roundings are obviously involuntary, like the winking of an 
eye when it is suddenly threatened, occasionally show, in 
addition, a real volition implying choice and conscious effort. 
In an interesting article in the June Harper’s Howard I. 
Shannon quotes experiments made by Jennings, indicating that, 
when irritated, a protozoan exercises a so-called “action sys- 
tem,” that is, an apparently mechanical 
series of movements which, undez ordinary 
conditions, serve to remove the individual 
from the disturbing territory. But some 
individuals show more than one reaction. 
Says Mr. Shannon: 


“Among the smaller sea-creatures there 
are many, much higher than the protozoa in 
the scale of life, yet so minute that hardly 
do we look for any activities which even 
suggest mental powers; so that the appar- 
ently ingenious, intricate devices which they 
employ are all the more impressive. One of 
these animals, a minute worm, three-six- 
teenths of an inch long, builds, for its pro- 
tection, a tube of sand-grains, which it ce- 
ments together. It often lives on timbers 
amid the breakers, at the base of hydroid 
stems, whose amber-colored trunks form the 
trees, while the glittering sand-grains form 
the boulder-strewn foreground of the ravine 
in which it builds. Its appearance is 
unique. A double-ended lip hangs over the 
wide mouth; four black eyes are set upon 


If the animal be deprived of its tube, what 
will it do? Mr. Shannon tells us that it will at first wander 
hither and thither without pause, but soon it becomes quieter 
and begins to construct a new dwelling. To quote again: 


“Tentacles are tossing and turning and scourging the sur- 
roundings, and now they grasp and drag inward the glittering 
sand-grains, hauling them up to the mouth. The head is up- 
lifted, the upper lip flung back until the mouth gapes wide and 
grasps the sand-grains. Almost immediately they are cast forth 
covered with cementing substance. The bristled feet, by 
pawing backward, drive the sand-grains toward the worm’s 
middle, where they accumulate and the tube is begun. The 
structure proceeds with speed; sometimes so rapidly that it is 
not well made. Gaps show in the walls. These imperfections 
the creature also appears to realize, for he ceases building, ex- 
tends both tentacles about a sand-grain, then retreats down the 
tube, dragging the building-block after,him. He is seen to be 
actively engaged there, and as the finished tube shows no holes, 
it is reasonable to suppose that he mends them. It.is amusing 
to see him struggle with a grain too large to pass down the 
opening. How he pulls and jerks it from side to side, until the 
effort proves useless, and another grain is secured and success- 
fully dragged down. When one end of the tube is well advanced, 
the worm turns about and works at the other extremity. Often 
he curves his tentacles far back over the outside, apparently 
to test its firmness, then withdraws himself and rests, almost 
motionless, except for a slight up-and-down motion of the head. 
He may be applying cement to the inner walls. Of this the 
observer can not be sure, but is persuaded that the small crea- 
ture’s efforts are not aimless or accidental. For these labors 
directed to a definite end, these faculties of constructive en- 
deavor, regnant in this minute tenement of translucent tissue, 








A CANDID FRIEND OF THE MEDICAL 


lift it to a place of dignity and impressiveness independent of 
size, and more akin to ourselves than it is to the far simpler, 
primitive life-forms from which it evolved in the immeasurably 
ancient past.” 





IS MEDICINE. LOSING CASTE? 


S MEDICINE, as a profession, losing ground in public esti- 
I mation? Have physicians, as a rule, less of the confidence 
and respect that was once accorded to them? Many think 
so, we are told by Dr. George F. Butler, of Wilmette, IIl., pro- 
fessor of therapeutics in the Chicago College of Medicine. 
Writing in the New York Medical Journal he ascribes this loss 
of confidence, assuming it to exist, to excess 
of materialism on the physician’s part, to 
the incompetent practitioners who have 
crept into their ranks, to their lack of sym- 
pathy with patients, to the growing public 
dislike for drugs, to the passing of the old 
“ general practitioner,” and to failure on the 
part of the laity to recognize the necessary 
limitations of any form of applied science. 
Some of these things are the doctor’s fault, 
but not all. Dr. Butler first blames his 
profession for being “too scientific.” He 
writes: 


“ We have devoted too much attention to 
the study of disease and not enough atten- 
tion to the suffering individual. We have 
neglected the treatment of ill persons in our 
effort to make an exact terminological di- 
agnosis. Some of the most eminent mem- 
bers of our profession have publicly said 
that little if anything could be done in the 
way of effective treatment of diseases ; that 


the forehead; and two streaming tenta- PROFESSION, all that could be done, all that was neces- 
cles rise therefrom, continually tossing and Di. Gearse ¥. titties, ‘who tells tha dace  -8**Y- indeed, was to prevent disease if pos- 
writhing to and fro.” tors where they have neglected the sick in Sible, and when a person was ill to make a 

their pursuit of scientific fads. diagnosis and leave the cure to God. Itis 


by reason of this neglect to try to do some- 
thing to relieve the sick man, that he is led to turn his back 
upon scientific medicine and seek some quasi-scientist, charla- 
tan, Christian Scientist, or some one or something that prom- 
ises relief regardless of the nature of his ailment. 

“ An adequate study of man and the diseases that afflict him 
takes into account all his faculties and functions, mental and 
nervous, as well as physical; all his surroundings, the conditions 
of birth, of parentage, and hence of inheritance. Man is a 
complex being, a conscious spark of divinity embodied in mat- 
ter, and no part of his nature can be neglected or ignored with- 
out affecting the whole man in a greater or less degree. 

“The practise of medicine seems to have little regard for any- 
thing beyond man’s physical being. Mental, moral, and spirit- 
ual diseases by far outnumber those of the physical body. More 
than half our diseases, as well as countless criminals and so- 
called defectives of society, are of mental origin. Neither poli- 
tics, civil statutes, nor physic will cure all the ills with which 
mankind is afflicted; for vicious habits of thought, greed for 
place, for power, for money, selfishness, etc., may be inherent 
affections of all humanity. ...... 

“ Another strongly developed fault in the profession is the 
lack of sympathy with patients, and the tendency to look upon 
them as merely ‘ cases,’ or, as in hospitals, ‘ material ’ for clinics 
or demonstration. This view, largely fostered and developed in 
the hospital graduate or attendant, is likely to be carried too 
far in private practise. The man or woman who is ill wants to 
be and is entitled to be considered a living, ailing human being 
looking for aid to recovery, and not merely another case of 
typhoid, pneumonia, or what not, in the statistical material of 
the doctor’s clientele. Doctors waste a great amount of time 
and energy gathering statistics. 

“They are busily engaged trying to discover the cause and 
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prevention of diseases; and this is a most important and praise- 
worthy study; an absolute necessity for the advancement of 
medical science, but they should devote a little more time to 
the study of therapeutics; to strive harder to cure or relieve 
people who are already sick and demanding restoration to 


MAST OF THE BATTLE-SHIP ‘“‘MAINE.” 


The wreck is a mass of rust, except the mast, whose paint has 
withstood the weather for twelve years: 


health. It is of less importance to these sick ones to know just 
where they inhaled the germs of pneumonia that are now play- 
ing havoc with their lungs, or with what food they ingested the 
typhoid bacilli that are now hastening them toward the brink 
of the grave, and how they might have avoided becoming in- 
fected; of less importance to know this than it is to receive 
efficient remedies to help overcome the malevolent germs and 
toxins of the malady afflicting them.” 


Again, the writer goes on to say, the idea is getting to pre- 
vail that every illness demands a specialist. Each 
patient makes a diagnosis of his own case and 
selects his own specialist, who very likely takes 
into consideration only the phases of the case with 
which his own work has to do, neglecting the 
organism of the patient as a whole. Thus the 
esteem of the general practitioner is still further 
depreciated. To quote further: 


“But, perhaps, one of the greatest reasons why 
the medical profession is losing caste is to be 
found in the relations of the members shown be- 
tween each other, which can not but be observed 
and debated upon by the public. With many 
noble exceptions and in spite of the progress and 
liberality of the age, there is still altogether too 
much bigotry, more of the spirit of intolerance 
and persecution in the medical profession of to- 
day than among almost any other class of equal 
intelligence. The reason for this may be found in 
the innate selfishness of human nature so often 
placed on trial by self-interest; and again it may 
be that the inherent egotism of each individual 
causes each one to consider every other one in- 
ferior in every way, and this because things do 
not present exactly the same appearances from 
different view-points, tho the one considered in- 
ferior may be as near or nearer the truth than the 
other. But whatever the cause, itis only too ap- 
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parent that this lack of tolerance, illiberality, disunity, and 
absence of fraternal loyalty is one of the disintegrating and 
most weakening forces at work among the profession. It is 
undermining the solidity and aggregate power of what should 
be one of the greatest and most influential organizations of 
society, and casting disrepute upon physicians individually and 
as awhole..... sii 

“ Considering these various causes one is led to cogitate upon 
the benefits, if any, that have accrued to humanity in general, 
that have been brought about by the development of this atti- 
tude. Perhaps the greatest benefit has been an increase in 
general intelligence of the laity, especially along the lines of a 
knowledge of a proper care of the body, exercise of the rules 
of hygiene and sanitation, etc., which has undoubtedly improved 
the health of communities as well as that of the individual. 
The prominence given to public discussion of matters medical 
has given people an idea of the true value of medicine, in a 
way, and the result has been a marked decrease in the use of 
patent medicines and indiscriminate self-drugging, which was 
an evil of no inconsiderable proportion. 

“ By a comparison of the various means presented of restora- 
tion or preservation of health the public has come to have a more 
discriminating mind in the choice of a medical adviser, and this 
will necessitate a degree of ability in the members of the pro- 
fession not always deemed necessary heretofore. It has brought 
the physician, too, to a realization of his limitations and the 
necessity of his continual self-improvement.” 





PAINTS THAT CAUSE RUST 


[Lom SOME of the paints used to protect metals not 
only do not fulfil their purpose, but may actually pro- 
mote the rusting that they were employed to prevent, 
is the somewhat startling statement made before the Cleveland 
Engineering Society, in an address by Maximilian Toch, of New 
York, on “ Paint, Concrete, and Corrosion.” Says The Iron 
Trade Review (Cleveland, May 26) in a report of the address: 


“Some paints, he declared, actually produce rust, instead of 
preventing it, and in this class he placed carbon paints. The 
use of linseed-oil paints on steel which is to be used in concrete 
work he declared useless, as the alkalies of cement will make 
vegetable oils into soap and destroy the covering. The speaker 
advocated the use of paint of a proper character upon steel 
which is to be used in concrete, and warned his hearers to dis- 
tinguish between concrete and mortar made of a rich mixture of 
sand and cement alone. The latter he declared a rust-preventer, 
while the more complex cements might be rust-producers. 

“The rusting of steel in concrete by electrolysis and methods 





Copyrighted by Maximilian Toch, 


AN INDICTMENT OF LINSEED-OIL PAINT. 


On tearing down the twenty-story Gillender Building in New York City to make room 
for a larger structure, it is found that the steel, after standing fourteen years, is in good 
condition, showing some rust on the beams next to the outside walls, but no trace of the 
linseed-oil paint is left. 
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of preventing it were discust and illustrated by views of work 
.n the foundations of the Pennsylvania terminal in New York 
end other buildings. The lecture was fully illustrated by stere- 
cpticon views showing bridges, subways, and framed steel 
buildings in process of construction, or after deterioration 
through rust had set in. One remarkable set of views was that 
of the battle-ship Maine as she lies wrecked in Havana harbor. 
The speaker had visited the wreck and studied the protective 
effects of paint on the different parts of the ship. Taking his 
information back to Washington, he learned from the Navy 
Department that the paint which had served best was a mixture 
of white lead, zinc, Venetian red, and ocher, and this, he said, 
was in accordance with the best teaching and experience, which 
show that no one substance makes a perfect paint and that the 
best paints are composed of several substances.” 





CATCHING ATOMS ON THE FLY 


MAN MAY now have no more reasonable doubt that a 
A gas is made up of separate particles or atoms than he 
has of his own parentage. Both are matters that are 
not susceptible of absolute proof, and yet we may be as certain 
of one as of the other—so says Prof. Robert 
Kennedy Duncan in the June MHarper’s 
Magazine. In order to show the small- 
ness of an atom Professor Duncan tells 
us that one of the latest achievements of 
the spectroscope is to detect in a thimbleful 
of air the gaseous constituent neon, which 
is about one four-millionth of it’ in amount. 
One would think, he says, that this neon 
would approach atomic proportions; yet in 
it there are, according to current theory, no 
less than ten million millions of these ulti- 
mate particles. That such particles may be 
recognized and counted seems absurd; yet 
Professor Duncan tells us that it has now 
been done. The ultramicroscope can not 
quite do it, altho this instrument, as noted 
recently in these columns, can reveal parti- 
cles smaller than any ever before detected— 
probably those containing, we will say, 
about a thousand atoms. The writer goes 
on to say: 


“The ultramicroscope does not actually 
capture the individual atom. This achievement has been re- 
served for an instrument still more powerful and the most 
sensitive in the world. ...... 

“ Everybody knows that radium gives off rays of three types 
—the alpha, beta, and gammarays. The alpha rays alone con- 
cern us. On the basis of an enormous amount of knowledge it 
may positively be taken for granted that these alpha rays con- 
sist of positively charged flying particles, and that these par- 
ticles are of atomic dimensions. . . . The feat to be accom- 
plished consists in catching them one by one; it transcends any 
analogy with which one might attempt to compare it. 

“Its success depends upon the power these particles have of 
rendering electrically conductible the air through which they 
tear their way. This property, by what might be called a 
trigger arrangement, Rutherford succeeded in magnifying 
thousands of times, until finally it became adequate. . . . Itis 
a most attractive study in ballistics. There is a firing-chamber 
containing the radium, and there is a target-chamber containing 
the detecting arrangement connected with an outside elec- 
trometer, and between the two there lies a window of thin mica 
only one and one-half millimeters in diameter. In the firing- 
chamber, infinitesimal projectiles from the radium fly through 
the window into the detecting-chamber, and there, upsetting 
the electrical equilibrium of the air within, they cause a ballis- 
tic jump of the electrometer needle connected with it. One, 
two, three, four, at the rate of about thirty a minute, as they 
enter through the window, they cause one, two, three, four cor- 
responding jumps of the needle. Counting the atom! It is, 
indeed, wonderful. .... ite 
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“Many people have seen, and will always remember, the scin- 
tillating stars of light that result on placing a bit of radium 
before a screen of zinc sulfid. It is like a swarm of fireflies on 
a dark night. Now, it has been suspected that the flashes of 
light were due, each of them, to the impact of an individual 
alpha particle, but no verifiable method. existed for proving it. 
With the arrival of Rutherford’s needle-jumps, however, the 
method arrives. If they are really due to the impact of indi- 
vidual alpha particles, then, under comparable conditions, they 
ought to correspond in number per minute with the needle- 
jumps of the electrometer. They do so correspond. Hence we 
have, now, not one, but two valid methods of identifying and 
counting the individual atoms.” 


But are these particles really atoms? They may be of atomic 
size, but what is the substance whose atomic constituents they 
are? Here, Professor Duncan tells us, we must rely on a 
This is how 
he carried it out—one of those delicate achievements of modern 
science that must command the admiration of all. Says 
Professor Duncan: 


— 
- 


“The whole achievement rests upon the possibility of blowing 
a small glass tube having walls less than one 
one-hundredth of a millimeter in thickness; 
a tube of so thin a glass permits the alpha 
particles to fly through it, but resists a 
vacuum. Within this tube there is the ra- 
dium firing its alpha particles, and sur- 
rounding it is a vacuous space, into which 
the alpha particles fly. After the lapse of 

‘ two days, but growing stronger and stronger 
up to six days, there appeared in this vacu- 
ous space and between the electrical termi- 
nals within it a phosphorescent light which 
to the spectroscope lying in wait for it in- 
disputably signified itself as helium. Thev 
proved that the helium was not in the glass 
used, was not due to any air leak, was not in 
the mercury within the apparatus, was not 
due to any leak of radium emanaticn; in 
fact, they proved indisputably, ‘ up hill and 
down dale,’ that it was, and cou!d not he 
anything else than, due to the alpha parii- 
cles; that, in simple fact, a coliection of dis- 
charged alpha particles is, en gros, helium. 

“The gas helium consists of particles, but 
are these particles atoms? Here follows 
the proof : > 

“ Dewar has shown, quite apart from theo- 
retical considerations, and as a matter of 

fact, that one gram of radium produces a volume of 0.00000532 

cubic millimeters of helium per second. Rutherford, by his 

counting method, has proved that the same gram of helium pro- 

duces 136,000,000,000 alpha particles per second. These 136,- 

000,000,000 alpha particles constitute collectively the 0.00600582, 

cubic millimeters of helium. Therefore it follows by mathe 

matical necessity that every cubic centimeter of helium under 
standard conditions contains 25,600,000,000,000,000,000 alpha 
particles. But this value is in remarkable accord with tha: 
which through a dozen different methods has always been he!. 
as the number representing the ultimate chemical particles ia 

a cubic centimeter of gas. Therefore the discharged aipha 

particles in monatomic helium gas are the atoms. 

“ But helium in its physical properties is more or less like any 
other gas; therefore every other gas presumably consists of 
particles. But every other gas, generally speaking, will, under 
suitable conditions, become liquid and solid; there foreevery 
substance of any kind whatever presumably consists of ultimate 
particles of chemical reaction. ...... 

“Modern knowledge has thus enormously strengthened the 
validity of the atomic theory, but it has not informed us, and 
does not teach us, that these atoms are actually ultimate in 
their nature or simple in their constitution. The reverse is the 
case. We areno more sure of the validity of the atomic theory 
than we are that these atoms are actua'ly highly complex. The 
modern idea of the atom is that it is, ‘ike the planet Saturn, 
made up of a nucleus related to satellites. We are sure that it 
consists in part of particles of negative electricity, we believe 
that it is made up in part of positive electricity, and we are 
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inclined to think that there may be something in it quite apart 
from either. We shall never have a valid notion of the inner 
nature of the atom until we solve the nature of positive elec- 
tricity, and about this, so far, literally nobody knows.” 





A STANDARD SCALE OF INTELLECT 


METHOD OF attaining what he calls an “ ultimate 
F% standardization and classification of intellectual levels 
in younger children” is described in School Hygiene 
(London, May) by Dr. A. H. Hogarth, county health officer of 
Buckinghamshire, England. Dr. Hogarth’s tests involve the 
discrimination of normal from defective children and the detec- 
tion of various grades among the latter by the asking of simple 
“ standard questions.” He writes: 


“The author’s tests, if not applied too rigidly, must eventu- 
ally be of service to teachers in estimating the progress of their 
children with each advancing year of age; and an elaboration 
of the method would possibly be of greater practical value than 
the ordinary examination in reading, writing, and arithmetic— 
at all events in infant schools. ...... 

“For practical purposes I have found the following three 
primary questions sufficient and quite satisfactory for children 
(say, between the ages of six and ten) who are referred by 
teachers as being mentally defective or dull and backward: 
‘ How old are you?’ ‘ What day is it to-day?’ ‘ Whatisa cat 
{or horse) ?’ 

“These questions, in the first instance, were carefully chosen 
with a view to evoking definite mental processes, the exact 
‘intelligence value’ of which could be numerically estimated 
from the particular type of answer given, and also with a view 
to asking various supplementary questions. 

“There are two essentials. One is that the doctor shall have 
previously gained the confidence of the child....... 

“The second essential is that the child shall definitely under- 
stand each question as it is asked. A little practise on the 
part of the doctor is sufficient to secure this object. Granted 
these two essentials, it is easy enough to estimate the degree 
of a child’s intelligence from the type of answer given. 

“The preliminaries over, the real examination of intelligence 
begins, thus: ‘ Howoldare you?’ If answered (and it matters 
not whether correctly or no), the examiner proceeds: ‘How old 
will you be next year? and the year after that?’ or (more 
simply) ‘When do you have another birthday?’ and so on. 
* How old will you be in five, nine, or twelve years’ time?’ The 
actual words are varied so as to bring the examiner’s questions 
down to the level of the individual child’s intelligence. 

“ Now, to come to the method of estimating the ‘ intelligence 
value’ of the answers given. I give one mark for a child who 
only answers its present age; two marks if he also gives his 
age last year, next year, and the year after; three marks for 
the child who, after these preliminary questions, can say how 
old he will be in three years’ time or when he has had three 
more birthdays; while four marks are given to the child who, 
without these stepping-stones, can tell me straight out after 
the primary question as to his present age, how old he will be 
in nine or twelve years’ time. 

“ Similarly with regard to the second question: ‘ What day is 
it to-day?’ If correctly answered, ‘What day will the day 
after to-morrow be ? and the day before yesterday ? ’—both very 
difficult questions, requiring careful thought as well as consid- 
erable intelligence and power of concentration in children be- 
tween the ages of seven and ten—and none but bright children 
of average intelligence can answer them without prompting. 
Such children receive four marks. A duller child can tell the 
day after to-morrow only if he is prompted by the examiner 
adding: ‘ not to-morrow but the day after that’; tho the same 
child may be able to name, without hesitation, to-day, to- 
morrow, and yesterday. Such a child receives three marks.” 


Asa matter of fact, however, Dr. Hogarth tells us, few of 
the children can answer the question: “ What day is to-day ?” 
unless prompted by asking, for instance, “Is it Sunday?” 
These children only receive one mark, but if they can also 
name to-morrow and possibly yesterday, with prompting, they 
get two marks. We read further: 


i Then we come to: ‘ Whatis a cat?’ The most difficult test 
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of intelligence is to require a definition. It is not easy for an 
adult; but, nevertheless, this kind of question is most useful 
for the purpose of grouping children accurately according to the 
type of answer given. In the present instance the following 
variety of answers are given by children between the ages of 
six and ten years: 
(1) Noresponse. N. B.—If the doctor has previously gained the 
child’s confidence, such a child is probably mentally deficient 
and should be further tested, as in the next paragraph. 








(8). TE “e Riee,” et"e Such answers are gener 
ay _ ; or even | 1 Mark ally obtained from dull 
(3) ‘What w eed ace and backward children, 
‘What catches mice.’ | 2 Marks s stl than seven years 
‘ What scratches.’ ” 
(4) ‘ A cat has four legs,’ ia ees 
‘ er of an aver- 
with oe ra about 3 Marks age normal child. 
, t 





5: " etiag pigeon (4 Marks | Only bright, intelligent 


children can give such 
Moai Bi it \5 Marks | answers. 


“Thus, if a child obtain three, four, or five marks, it certainly 
has a considerable degree of intelligence. The other children 
who give no response or only obtain one or two marks should 
be further tested as follows to discover the state of their men- 
tal processes. Thus: ‘ Have you gota pussy cat at home?’ or, 
‘ Have you ever seen a pussy cat?’ Then, in order to test how 
many ideas a child is capable of conceiving, I ask: ‘ What does 
acatdo?’ ‘What have youseenit do?’ Or (asa last resort) 
‘What would it do if you were to pull its tail?’ This last ques- 
tion has not yet failed to evoke ‘some kind of response such as 

‘ scratch you,’ or ‘ bite you.’...... 

“T do not for a moment suggest ‘that these questions, or in- 
deed this method, should become stereotyped. My only point 
is that it is possible by some simple means such as [ have in- 
dicated to arrive at a fairly exact diagnosis of the child’s mental 
status; and both the method and the questions are applicable 
whether a child has attended school or not.” 





THE STIMULUS OF SOCIETY 


INDIVIDUAL alone and the same individual in a 


N 

A group are two different beings, considered psycholog- 

ically. Recent investigations show that this is true 
not only of adults, but of children. Dr. Mayer, of Wiirzburg, 
Germany, in tests of school-children of all grades of ability, be- 
havior, and temperament, has found that group work is gener- 
ally far better than individual work, being not only quicker, 
but of better quality. Discussing these and similar results, 
Prof. William H. Burnham, of Clark University, writes in 
Science (New York, May 20): 


“Wherever men are together the individual is influenced by 
others without being aware of it. This is specially well illus- 
trated by certain experiments in the laboratory. _Meumann 
cites the case of a subject whose work at night with the ergo- 
graph had a very definite value. Accidentally one evening 
Meumann entered the laboratory, and at once the work done 
was decidedly increased in comparison with that of other days, 
and this without the subject’s making any voluntary effort to 
accomplish more. In such experiments the subject always 
attempts to do his utmost, and hence the significance of the in- 
creased work done in the presence of another individual. Many 
examples of such effects of suggestion have been reported by 
psychologists. ...... 

“¥rom all this it appears, as Mayer points out, that pupils in 
aclass are in a sort of mental rapport; they hear, see, and 
know continually what the others are doing, and thus real class 
work is not a mere case of individuals working together and 
their performance the summation of the work of many individ- 
uals; but there is a sort of class spirit, so that in the full sense 
of the word one can speak of a group performance, which may 
be compared with an individual performance. The pupils are 
members of a community of workers. The individual working 
by himself is a different person. Schmidt in his careful investi- 


gation testing school-children in their home work as compared 
with their school work found that for most kinds of work the 
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product in the class-room was superior. . . . The child studying 
school tasks at home is relatively isolated; in the class he is one 
of a social group with common aims. 

“ A noteworthy result of these investigations is the apparent 
immunity of children to distraction from ordinary causes. 
Schmidt found that the outside disturbances—the noise from 
the street, from adjoining rooms, and the like, had little effect 
upon them. It was only interruptions that 
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so unfortunate as to be largely isolated from others they are 
apt to create imaginary companions and to live in a dream world 
of society.” 

All these facts, Dr. Burnham points out, have important bear- 
ings on the problems of teaching. Some of these are sufficiently 
obvious; others the writer hints at, in the hope _that teachers 
will further consider and utilize them. 





distracted their attention, such as conversa- 
tion with others, that affected the quality of 
their work.” 

It is easy, of course, to explain the in- 
creased ability to work in a group by saying 
that it is due to ambition, rivalry, and 
the like. This, the writer admits, is true 
enough, but it does not carry the analysis 
sufficiently far. We read: 











GERM-REGISTERS 


EVICES THAT catch and preserve 
1) atmospheric germs not only so that 
they may be counted, but also so 
that the kind and number of germs in the 


air at any time while the machine has been 
in operation may be ascertained and re- 








“ A few things are pretty obvious. First 
of all, where activity is involved, there 
is the stimulus to greater exertion which 
comes from the sight of another perform- 
ing an act. As Professor James has said, the sight of action in 
another is the greatest stimulus to action by ourselves. This 
has manifold illustrations from the activities of primitive man 
to modern experiments in the laboratory. In early stages, for 
example, an institution sometimes found is the presul. A leader 
stands before a group who are engaged in work or a dance and 
himself performs, perhaps in pantomime, the activities which 
they are attempting. This stimulates and renders easier the 
activity of the group. Every paced race on the athletic field 
also furnishes an excellent illustration.” 


Social stimulus exists also, we are told, where activity, not 
of the body, but of the mind, is in question. When we recall 
the fundamental character of our social instincts, the writer 
says, it is not strange that the presence of other people should 
be a potent stimulus in inereasing or checking mental activity. 
He goes on: 


“Psychologists have always recognized the fundamental 
character of the stimulus from ambition, rivalry, and the like. 
But this social stimulus goes much farther back and is rooted 
in the reflexes of the sympathetic nerv- 


THE ‘‘ REGISTERING AEROSCOPE,” 


For making a record on a glass plate of the 
germs floating in the air. 


corded, are now at the disposal of bacteri- 
ologists. In an article on “ Registers for 
Microbiology,” contributed to Cosmos (Paris, 
May 7), some of these devices are explained and illustrated. 
Says the writer: 


“The ‘ registering. aeroscope’ is an apparatus intended to re- 
ceive on a thin glass, at different hours of the day, the bodies 
that float in the atmosphere, that they may be studied in the 
microscope. To this end, a sheet of glass is fixt on a small 
truck moved by clockwork (H) by means of a screw (V). It is 
thus displaced lengthwise by continuous movement before a 
little opening (C) through which comes from without a known 
quantity of air drawn in by an aspirator. 

“ As the glass plate is covered with a slightly sticky substance, 
the dust from the air adheres to it, and examination with a 
microscope shows its quantity and quality. The exact time at 
which the adherence took place is also known. 

“This device may be simplified by replacing the slip of glass 
by a revolving disk so placed that the air entering through the 
opening strikes against it. . . . In such an apparatus there is 
no aspirator; the wind blows the germs through a tube that is 
always pointed in its direction. 

“The device, called a ‘ bacterial register,’ is composed of 2 
glass bell and a clock movement. The bell, which ends above in 
a tube, has on its side a vertical slit f, which 





ous system that are correlated with emo- 
tion. This is well illustrated in experi- 
ments with animals. Mosso found in his 
experiments testing directly the sympa- 
thetic reflexes in the dog that the pres- 
ence of the master in the room at once 
affected the reflexes; and Dr. Yerkes, of 
Harvard University, finds that in his ex- 
periments with dogs the presence of the 
experimenter is always likely to affect the 
results. 

“The fundamental character of the social 
stimulus is shown also in many fields of 
human activity according to one view of 
esthetics. The artist always works with | 
the audience in his mind. The teacher 








is traversed by the air during aspiration. 
The edges of the bell rest in a circular 
trough ‘full of mercury, in a wooden slab. 
The clock-movement, fixt solidly c= a stand, 
carries in its rotation a cylinder of great 
diameter. On this cylinder is a bar.d of 
paper (H H) covered with nutritive gelatin, 
which presents its whole surface succes- 
sively to the slit. 

“During the aspiration, the dust from 
the air is deposited regularly on the moist 
nutritive paper. Thus, by means of this 
registe., may be obtained an hourly record 
of the varictions in number and kind, of 
the atmospheric bacteria.” 








also and the orator are apt to do much of 
their work with the class or audience in 
mind. I am not concerned here with the 
fact that this often becomes a grotesque 
and exaggerated mark of the profession, but 
merely with this as an illustration of the fun- 
damental character of what we have called the social stimulus. 

“In fact, this social stimulus colors everything. It is compar- 
able only to the constant peripheral stimulation which is neces- 
sary to keep us awake; in like manner a social stimulus is ne- 
cessary as an internal condition, as we may say, of consciousness. 

“ Perhaps the fundamental character of this social stimulus is 
seen best in the case of persons who are in solitude. The pathetic 
devices of prisoners, for example, their custom of making pets 
of mice, flies, or anything found in their cells, and their inter- 
est in any form of activity—all these are attempts to make 
some symbolic substitute of activities having social value for 
the lack of direct social stimulus. The making of things having 


at will.” 


a social value seems to appeal to them. ...... 
“The social instincts are so strong in children that if they are 


THE ‘‘ BACTERIAL REGISTER,” 


Which fixes atmospheric germs on a band 
of paper which becomes ‘‘a document 
which may be preserved and photographed 


The observer proceeds by sterilizing al} 
the mechanism. He then starts the clock- 
work and the aspirator, noting the number 
of liters of air per hour that pass through 
the aperture. At the end of twenty-four 
hours he stops the clockwork and removes the cylinder, which 
he watches until bacterial colonies begin to develop from 
the germs upon it, which takes eight to ten days. 
further : 


To quote 


“When the duration of the incubation has been deemed suffi- 
cient, the paper is removed from the cylinder and dried ina 
mild heat. In less than an hour the developed colonies have 
been fixt and, as it were, printed on the paper. They may then 
be counted at leisure and their microscopic character may be 
studied; the band of paper has become a document which may 
be preserved and photographed at will.”—Translation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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THE PIETY OF OBER-AMMERGAU 


T IS NOT our aim to shine in the art of acting ; that 
would be presumptuous and ridiculous in simple coun- 
try people; but it must be the earnest desire of each 
one to try and represent worthily this most holy mystery.” 
Thus spoke Pastor Daisenberger in his sermon to the peasant 
actors of Ober-Ammergau before the production of the Passion- 
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ALBRECHT BIERLING AS ‘“'ST. JOHN.” 


Through loyalty to ideals the villagers ‘‘have developed distinct 
types—the Christ type, the apostle type.” 


Play in 1870. In these simple, devout words of their minister, 
Archdeacon Farrar found the echo of the deeply religious feel- 
ing which animates the peasants of the Bavarian village, to 
which again this year so many of ‘the sordid outer world have 
thronged. There is no taint of commercialism nor woridly 
ambition, we are assured, in the hearts of these peasant actors. 
Time and again have they refused lucrative offers co produce 
their historic drama elsewhere; and they do not, it is said, yield 
to the temptation to extort money from the tourists who invari- 
ably flock to witness the performance. Even the recent floods 
have given proof how they can bear adversity. 

In the preface to her recent book on “ Ober-Ammergau,” 
throughout which the religious spirit of the village is especially 
emphasized, Josephine Helena Short says: 


“There is no other village like Ober-Ammergau. The people 
there are united by one ideal, the fulfilment of a vow made by 
their forefathers nearly three hundred years ago. They feel 
that they were born for this purpose, and to it they devote their 
lives. They represent their ‘ Passion-Play ’ now with the same 
love and reverence with which they have given it through the 
centuries.” 


After the visitation of the plague in 1663, the people of this 
little village, 2,745 feet up among the fir-clad Bavarian high- 
lands, “made a solemn vow to represent the passion tragedy 
every ten years, and the chronicle states that ‘from this time 
on not a single man died, tho many still had symptoms of the 
plague about them.’ ” 

The play itself is a descendant of the mystery plays of the 
Middle Ages: 


“The text that was used in 1664 is still preserved in the vil- 
lage, and the examination made by scholars convinces them that 
it was taken in part from a text used in Augsburg in the fif- 
teenth century, and from a text by Sebastian Wild, meister- 
singer in Nuremberg, in the middle of the sixteenth. ...... 

“The Passion text is Scriptural and therefore free from sec- 
tarian coloring. The speeches of the Christus. are taken almost 
word for word from the New-Testament narrative. The music, 
composed by Rochus Dedler, an Ober-Ammergau schoolmaster, 
in 1820, is simple and beautiful. One of the requirements of 
the schoolmaster at Ober-Ammergau is that he shall be a musi- 
cian and also be able to compose music. 

“The costumes are made of the finest materials, to withstand 
the exposure to sun and to rain throughout the summer. Many 
of the stuffs are imported from the Orient. Every decade all 
the principal characters have new costumes, the old ones being 
used for rainy days or for the ‘ people ’—that is, the crowds 
represented in the play. ..... 

“As no wigs or make-ups of any kind are allowed in the 

‘ Passion-Play,’ a few months before it is given the men and 
the boys of the village allow their hair to grow. (The day after 
the last performance of the summer there is a general village 
hair-cutting. The barber on this occasion literally wades almost 
knee-deep in wavy locks!)” 


Originally produced in the village church, the drama is now 
enacted in a sheltered auditorium containing 4,000 seats. It is 
hardly accurate to speak of the villagers as peasants, says this 
writer. Most of them are artists—carvers or sculptors in wood 
by long heredity, with strong, fine, beautiful faces, unconscious 
nobility, and gentle courtesy of manner. Their art is almost 
entirely religious in theme. 

Anton Lang, the present Christus of the drama, is a potter 
and stove-maker, a gentle, earnest soul, unspoiled by a life rich 
in experience. In 1900 he visited Rome and had a private audi- 
ence with the Pope. The following year he visited England, 
where he received marked attention from the Archbishop of 
York and the Bishop of Durham. Ottilie Zwink, a young, un- 
married woman as the village tradition demands, this year 
represents Mary. She is the daughter of Johann Zwink, the 
painter who for the third season has been chosen to render the 
intensely dramatic part of Judas. The director of the play, 
Ludwig Lang, is the head of the carving school. 

The play itself follows closely the New-Testament narrative, 
with simple dialog and many beautiful, impressive, and dramatic 
tableaux. There are 574 performers, 76 musicians, and 50 
others connected with the play, or about 700 in all. 

In all respects the production is regarded as a religious duty 
by those whom Archdeacon Farrar characterized as, “the sweet, 
pure, happy, and deeply religious population of this Bavarian 
village, in which I did not hear one evil word, or see one un- 
seemly sight, or find the slightest trace of intemperance.” It 
is preceded and followed by solemn ritual of worship, established 
by traditional custom. The performers still remember the ad- 
monition of their beloved poet-pastor, Daisenberger : 


“Let nothing go on either within or without the theater, in 
the streets, in your houses, or in the church, which can give 
occasion for offense. The eyes of many strangers will be fixt, 
not only on our play, but on ourselves. Let us so live that we 
may have nothing to fear from the all-searching eye of God, 
and the scrutinizing gaze of our fellow men. Let us from this 
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time show by increased zeal for our holy religion, by our deep 
reverence for holy things, by our greater love for our Redeemer, 
by our pure morals, by our avoidance of sin, and our renewal 
of virtues, that the representation of the Passion is not only of 
spiritual benefit to others, but to ourselves as well. Let us 
pray fervently that the Spirit may assist us in the task we have 
undertaken. May he ever be with us and in us. Amen.” 





WHY THE HEATHEN RAGE 


ROM A REPORT by the Rev. A. A. Gilman in The 
Fk Churchman (New York) it appears that the riots which 

caused the destruction of missions in Changsha in the 
province of Hunan, China, were largely due to the increased 
cost of living and labor troubles among the native population. 
Dr. Gilman writes: 


“ For several weeks there had been considerable agitation be- 
cause of the high price of rice. A pint, which usually sells for 
thirty cash, had advanced to seventy cash. This price meant 
starvation to many of the common people, who were also suffer- 
ing from a depreciated currency. In China, the Governor is ex- 
pected to devise remedies for the people in an extremity like 
this. This time, the Governor seemed to care nothing for the 
cries of the poor (it appears now that his hands were tied), and 
the people, irritated into a frenzy, appeared, many thousand 
strong, in the court of the Governor, and demanded immediate 
relief. The Governor attempted to disperse the mob with 
soldiers. Infuriated, they tore the outer court of the Govern- 
or’s yamen to pieces and then rushed through the streets and at- 





Copyrighted by F. Bruckmann, Munich. 
THE KISS OF JUDAS. 


Anton Lang and Johann Zwink.—‘‘ Friend, wherefore art thou 
come? Dost thou betray the son of man with a kiss?” 


tacked the post-office, the Government Bank, and the Wesleyan 
Mission, which are all near together on the West Side.” 

Other missions were sacked and burned. On the second day 
of the disturbance the mob attacked Dr. Gilman’s quarters. 
Through the devotion of “one of our Hunanese Christians ” the 


- 
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four Chinese workers in the mission, against whom the mob 
seems to have been inflamed, were brought off in safety with 
their families of nineteen children. But, 


# Everything that could be, was smashed; the altar, organ, 
benches in the church, our piano, bureaus, mirrors, book-cases, 
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‘ 


ANTON LANG AS “CHRISTUS.” 


A simple, unspoiled man of thirty-five, whose bearing is 
marked by ‘‘strength, dignity, and loveliness.” 


crockery, were all destroyed. But a great deal was also carried 
off, to be a troublesome burden later, when search began. 
Through all this riot not a policeman or a soldier appeared to 
guard our property. This incident may help to show why even 
missionaries are unwilling, at present, to give up the protection 
of their home lands.” 


The animus of the rioters against the native workers in the 
mission is thus explained: 


“They were all from the province of Hupeh, and one of the 
causes of the riot was the animosity of the Hunanese carpenters 
and masons toward the Hupeh contractors. These contractors, 
having learned foreign building in places nearer the coast, were 
chosen by the foreign firms and consulates to erect their build- 
ings. The Hunanese workmen are very difficult to control, and 


- these contractors had come to the point where they felt that 


they had to import Hupeh workmen in order to be sure that 
they could deliver the buildings according to contract. Our 
house was built by a Hupeh contractor, and many Hupeh men 
were employed on it. The Governor had a short while before 
put out a notice, in answer to a petition asking that these con- 
tractors be expelled, saying that these men were subjects of 
the same Emperor and agitation against them should cease. 
This agitation explains the development of a rice riot into an 
attack on all new-style buildings.” 


Of the damage and the escape of the fugitives Dr. Gilman 
says further: 


“Before the rioting and burning ended, the Governor’s 
yamen, the Imperial Customs House and three Government 
schools, two British shipping firms’ storehouses and pontoons, 
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three Protestant missions and the Roman-Catholic mission had 
been burned, while the Japanese Consulate, the United Evan- 
gelical, the German Inland, and our own mission were looted. 
As it became evident that order would not soon be restored, the 
Consul ordered the steamer Changwo to take all families to 
Hankow. We left at nine o’clock that evening and reached 
Hankow in safety the next afternoon at dark.” 





NICHOLAS DRIVING THE JEWS FROM 
HIS “HOLY CITY” 


STORM of persecution has again broken out from St. 
A Petersburg and swept down upon Kief. The Jews are 

to be ruthlessly expelled from that “holy city ” of the 
Czar. Yet Kief is included in that territory anciently consti- 
tuting the kingdom of Poland, and later made the national 
Ghetto of Russia. It is called “ the Pale,” from that district in 
Ireland to which the conquered Irish were confined like cattle 
in a pinfold. The Russian Pale was made the territory where 
Jews were permitted to live. There are 1,250 Jewish families 
resident there, only 170 of whom will be permitted, as “ privi- 
leged classes,” to remain. Thus some 5,000 souls are to make 
an exodus more difficult than that led by Moses. The pathetic 
account of a certain “ Russian Revolutionist ” is thus reported 
in The Jewish Criterion (Pittsburg) : 


“ As to the Jews, their position is desperate. While they are 
not the only persecuted class, they are, of course, the scape- 
goat. They are being exiled in a more cruel way than I can 
ever remember. 

“It has always been customary to give a certain amount of 
notice. Now there is little or none. For instance, take the 
case of the hundreds of Jewish families who are now being 
exiled from Kief. 

“When strong pressure was being brought to bear on Stoly- 


pine by the people of the surrounding countries (Christians, not’ 


Jews), he allowed them to have one month in which to prepare 
for leaving the city in which they have been residing for twenty 
years. 

“ Apart from the brutality to the Jews, consider the distress 
that this entails on the entire community. When a man has to 
sell out his business in a month, and when everybody knows 
that there is no possible extension of time, he must necessarily 
sacrifice everything. He is ruined, and everybody in any way 
connected with him in a business way must suffer, for with the 
best will in the world he can not pay his debts. When you con- 
sider that there have been thousands of these cases in the last 
year, you will realize something of the distress.” 


It seems that the Russian imperial family, including, of 
course, many people besides the actual sovereigns, are “ strongly 
antisemitic.” The consequences are thus described: 


“This gives its coloring to all the bureaucracy. They know 
that no act of brutality to the Jew will ever stand in the way 
of promotion. 

“ Besides this antagonism, the police encourage such persecu- 
tions, and even demand them once in so often, because of the 
large sums of money they receive as bribes from these unfor- 
tunate people. When a Jew leaves the Pale to transact busi- 
ness in some other part of the country he must, of course, have 
a permit, for which he pays heavily. Imagine how much money 
the police can raise by calling on the Jew and explaining to him 
that his permit will be called in if he does not give such and 
such a sum.” 


Kief, of course, is a religious shrine of sacred associations in 
the history of Russian Christianity. If “ Holy Russia” wishes 
to solidify Church and State, it is evident that the first step 
she would take would be to begin a crusade to clear the sanctu- 
ary from those who do not regard the place with sufficient 
reverence. This is the light in which The Reform Advocate 
(Chicago) sees the question, and we read: 

“ Russia is endeavoring to become a religious unit in its politi- 


eal interest. It is unnecessary to prove (the history of the 
world is sufficient witness) that the seeking of a religious, and 
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therefore moral, unit leads unfortunately to intolerance. The 
Middle Ages have worshiped at the shrine of this idea; Russia 
of the twentieth century has as yet not thought wise to abandon 
it. On the other hand, the Russians as well as the Rumanians 
are afraid of Jewish competition. They dread the cleverness, 
the energy, and the energetic spirit of the Jews. The Russians, 
perhaps without being aware of it, acknowledge themselves 
the inferiors of the Jews. And the Russian Government is not 
ashamed to say that it forbids the Jews to reside here and there, 
because it looks upon the Russian peasant, the Russian mer- 
chant, as upon minor children, as yet unprepared for a liberal 
competition. The laws against the Jews are, therefore, pro- 
tective laws of national defense in favor of the Russian ma- 
jority. But all the same they are criminal and illegal laws 
attacking the most sacred rights of human beings.” 





HIGH-SCHOOL EVILS 


R. FRANCIS E. CLARK thinks it is high time that 
1D we were “ awakened to the foolishness and wickedness 
that are found in some of our high schools.” The great 
Christian Endeavor leader makes it clear that he does not include 
all the high schools in his indictment—only those where the 
teachers and parents have permitted evil conditions to develop 
under their very eyes without applying adequate remedies. 
One cause of deterioration, he says in The Christian Endeavor 
World (Boston), is the high-school dance, which is sometimes so 
public and promiscuous as to “ have many of the objectionable 
features of the public dance-halls.” “ An appalling revelation,” 
he gravely affirms, could be written on this subject, and he de- 
clares he is speaking by the book when he says that “ there are 
many girls, not out of their teens, who have been ruined body 
and soul, for time and eternity, by these dances.” These strong 
words are supported by Mr. David R. Porter, a secretary of 
Y. M. C. A. work among boys of high-school age, who recently 
made an address on “ Moral Conditions in the High Schools ” 
before the Religious Education Association. Mr. Porter’s rev- 
elations go far beyond anything Dr. Clark hints at. 

The high-school secret societies are another source of evil. 
They have been attacked in many cities and have often been 
supprest, but many still exist, openly or secretly, and fathers, 
mothers, and pastors have been writing to Dr. Clark to com- 
mend his new assault on these nurseries of infantile snobbery. 
The Endeavor leader says further: 


“TI formerly thought that girls were more easily reached by 
the appeals of religion than boys, that their consciences were 
more sensitive, and their higher natures more fully developed 
than their brothers’. I am coming to doubt that, especially 
with girls of the high-school age. ; 

“On the cars and on the streets I see more vulgarity and 
rudeness of behavior, less respect for others, and more indiffer- 
ence to the general public welfare among the high-school girls 
than among the boys; and it is often harder to find stedfast, 
earnest, Christian workers among them than among those of the 
other sex. 

“ Yet it is not the teachers or the pupils who are chiefly re- 
sponsible for this condition in many of our high schools, but 
primarily the parents who do not know enough or care enough 
to keep their children out of these secret societies, and who 
encourage the late hours, the dances, and the attendant dissipa- 
tion for the sake of the supposed social advantages. Or, if they 
do not encourage them, they yield weakly to the importunities 
of their children; and the demoralizing results are the same. 

“Many a father.or mother has awakened with shame and con- 
trition, when it was too late, to the results of such carelessness 
and overweening ambition when the daughter has brought dis- 
grace and confusion of face upon the family. 

“I write about this because I have upon my heart particularly 
the boys and girls of this high-school age, the age of adoles- 
cence, the most critical, and ‘in many respects the most impor- 
tant, period of human life. 

“TI know thousands of these boys and girls in our high schools 
of pure, noble, Christian characters. I know scores of teachers 


who are conscientious and watchful of the morals of their pupils. 
Alas that all are not of this type!” 
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PERSONALITY IN BOOK-PLATES 


O LONGER is it sufficient that a book-plate shall merely 
N give the owner’s name with, perhaps, some variation 

of the Librarian’s Commandment, “ Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s book.” Modern art tries to show in the 
book-plate, not only the owner’s name, but what manner of man 
he may be, and to give some hint 
of his occupations, tastes, hobbies. 
How the spirit of the book-plate 
has changed is thus stated by 
Frank Weitenkampf in the June 
Scribner’s : 

“In earlier days the book-plate 
reflected the importance of her- 
aldry in all the pomp of armorial 
bearings, and was, therefore, an 
emblem of family dignity rather 
than an expression of personal 
tastes. To-day the pictorial plate 
predominates, directly or symbol- 
ically illustrating a particular in- 
dividuality. That, of course, does 
not exclude the opportunity for an 
unobtrusive introduction of her- 
aldic devices. But possibilities for 
a less hampered effort on the part 
of the artist are immeasurably in- 
creased.” 





By Louis Rhead. 
The items and subjects with 
which this bookish art may concern itself are manifold: 


“Mottoes, allegorical allusions, the portrait of the owner, 
pictures of favorite places, the paraphernalia 
of sports or other hobbies, rows of books labeled 
with the names of preferred authors, allusions 
to personal achievement, wit good and poor, 
the downright pun (a cat and a bull on the 
plate of Chabceuf), such elements, with deco- 
rative setting, form material for ex-libris.” 


All these possible features give plenty of 
opportunities for bad taste. Book-lovers are 
warned against indulging in extreme vagaries; 
against trying to make their book-plates too 
completely biographical or pasting “ mural 
posters in miniature ” on the inside front covers 
of favorite volumes. Dignity and appropriate- 
ness should always govern. Further, we read: 


“The book-plate may indicate the owner’s taste with no dis- 
tinct reference to him, as when A. A. Hopkins adopts an illus- 
tration from the ‘ Hypnerotomachia Poliphilii’ (Florence, 1499), 
or another a figure from Botticelli’s ‘ Spring.’ Or the allusion 
may be more direct, as 
in Francis Wilson’s plate, 
which represents a court- 
jester lost amid o!d volumes 
while time goes on unheeded. 
The towers of Notre Dame 
looming dark in Victor Hu- 
go’s plate, by Bouvenne, are 
sufficiently clear in meaning, 
as is a pair of hands on the 
key-board of a piano in 
another instance. In Phil 
May’s plate, by W. Nichol- 
son, the London ’Arriet, 
whose rakish vulgarity May 
hit off so well, is decorative- 
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FOLLOW THEe GLEAI 





By Shelden Cheney. 


ly utilized.. And it is a dry, 
bibliophilic chuckle which is 
caused by the exultant Je 
Vai (‘I have it’) entwining 
a volume on the plate which 


Bracquemond designed for Poulet-Malassis. Certain devices 
frequently recur (for instance, in England, a quasiallegorical 
female reader, of more or less saccharine quality), as do 
mottoes such as ‘inter folia fructus.’ Especially appropriate 
mottoes are at times encountered, as Voulour c’est pouvoir on 
Gambetta’s plate by Legros. Willibald Pirckheimer’s Sibi et 
amicis (‘ his and his friends’), like the famous Jo Grolieriti et 
amicorum, marks by contrast the more frequent expressions 
of the tenor of Prince Piickler Muskau’s ‘Keine Lethbibliothek,’ 
or a certain Frenchman’s ad- 
vice, ‘ Ite ad vendentes et emite — 
vobis ’ (go to the dealer and buy Wy e. = 

it yourself). Such vigorous em- lh ye cs: @ 
phasis of non-lending ownership 

appears in a more elementary 


| WSs $y 
form in a doggerel like the iN Wi }, peel 
familiar ‘ Don’t steal this book, 
my honest friend, or else the ee 
gallows may be your end,’ and es ‘ 
even the curse of heaven is 
called down on the heads of re- 
miss borrowers. The middle 
course, that of the admonitory 
lender, is furnished by Garrick : 
‘La premiere chose qu’on doit 
faire quand on a emprunté un 
livre c’est de le lire afin de 
pouvoir le rendre plus tt.’ 

“The ex-libris remains in its 
totality a ‘ document,’ a phase 
of human activity, which not 
only can not be overlooked, but 
which repays study, and is of 
most varied charm. 

“It appeals through personal, historical, or literary asso- 
ciation; it attracts as an instance of art applied, as one of 
the many forms in which art may be made an integral part 
of daily life.” 


While it has been stated that the Japanese 
had book-plates in the tenth century, and even 
that the ancient Babylonians and Assyrians 
appended small clay tablets to their cumbrous 
literary masterpieces to indicate the ownership 
thereof, Mr. Weitenkampf merely states that 
“it is over four hundred years since the first 
book-plate was made.” This first printed 
book-plate, it is stated elsewhere, is found in 
books and manuscripts in a monastery in 
Swabia, Germany. Its date is said to be about 
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By George Wharton Edwards. 


Plate of Prof. Brander Matthews. 1486. But in America, 
By Edwin A. Abbey. 


“one turns from the earliest work by Hurd, 
Paul Revere, Bowen, Doolittle, Dawkins (from which Wash- 
ington’s plate stands out 
mainly through associ- 
ated veneraticn), to that 
of E. D. French, who in 
the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centu- 
ries perpetuated the 
best traditions of line- 
engraving on copper 


with signal success.” 3 Pa: 


: — 
Among the other na- Pf 
tive artists mentioned 
as having shown skill in 
this work are J. Win- 
field Spencely, Sidney 
L. Smith, W. F. Hopson, 
J. H. Fincken, Freder- 
ick Spencely, and A. N. 
Macdonald. Besides, 


“L. S. Ipsen, W. M. 
Stone, Jay Chambers, 








By Jay Chambers. 


en ae meneame 
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Mrs. A. R. Wheelan, 
and various other 
California artists 
(with their organ in 
the Book-Plate Book- 
let, of Berkeley, 
Cal.), William Edgar 
Fisher, A. A. Lewis 
(who engraves his 
designs of an archaic 
flavor on wood) are 
among those who de- 
vote themselves hab- 
itually to this spe- 
cialty. E. A. Abbey, 
George Wharton Ed- 
wards, Elihu Vedder, 
E. H. Garrett, Louis 
Rhead, E. L. War- 
ner have occasionally 
turned to it.” 


Mr. Weitenkampf, 
however, regrets that 
so. few American 
painters have conde- 
scended to design an 
occasional plate, re- 
marking, 
sion, that 


they demand ‘‘ 
in conclu- 


“We are still too much dominated by the idea that art, ‘ high 
art,’ is painting or sculpture, and that most other forms can be 
left to artist-artizans or treated as a bit of by-play. The reali- 
zation must come that art, after all, should be the general ap- 
plication of principles of beauty in our daily life, and that this 
application is not unworthy of the best talent.” 





BASEBALL SLANG DEFENDED 


OME YEARS ago baseball was hailed as a compelling 
S force in the spread of the English or American language, 

mainly because, according to accounts, a New York Ger- 
man paper, which had previously excluded every word of Eng- 
lish from its reading columns, found itself forced to print the 
baseball news in the tongue that is used on the coaching lines 
and in disputes with the umpire. “ Pitcher” could be translated 
“werfer ” and the catcher might masquerade as “ der fanger,” 
but after the reporters had blunted many pencils in desperate 
attempts to describe the intricacies of the national game in an 
alien tongue, the obdurate Teutonic editor yielded, and the base- 
ball column thereafter appeared in what passes for English. 
Considerations such as these add cogency to the protest of the 
Providence Journal against the reactionary demands emanating 
“from various purists of the press who would eliminate slang 
from baseball stories and substitute plain English.” 

This protest, which became of moment, says The Journal, 

only when it was traitorously seconded by a prominent baseball 
weekly, is vigorously negatived by enthusiasts who do not wish 
their baseball reports to “ read like one of Henry James’s short 
stories.” The Journal quotes an expert in the language appro- 
priate to the game as explaining that, 
“ Ever since baseball began, it has had alanguage of its own. 
The slang that the baseball writer is accused of slinging so 
profusely has become inseparably a part of the game. It is hot 
off the bat, it is brief and graphic. It tells its story tersely 
and always to the point. 

“There is a picturesqueness in the line of goods handled by 
the baseball writer that you don’t stack up against anywhere 
else in the paper. The English he uses may not be errorless 
and some of it may be unintelligible to the common herd, but 
it is vivid, concise, and usually coherent. And if I remember 


correctly, my dear old college professor was always strong for 
vividness and conciseness.” 


The excitement and exuberance of the game could not be 
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EXPERTS IN BASEBALL DIALECT. 

“Picturesque and alive,’”’ 
similar qualities.” 
a ‘‘bingle.”’ 


that whatever is written about the game shall have 
Hence, for them, a pitcher must be styled a 
They themselves are not plain baseball enthusiasts, but ‘‘ fans.” 
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conveyed in ordinary 
language to the satis- 
faction of its devotee: 


“ Being picturesque 
and alive, he de- 
mands that whatever 
is written about the 
game shall have simi- 
lar qualities. He re- 
fuses to find pleasure 
in astyle that is used 
in describing a con- 
vention, a banquet, 
or a meeting of the 
Blacksmiths’ Union. 
He doesn’t care about 
the English of it so 
long as there is life 
and vigor in the de- 
tails that he is read- 
ing. To gain this 
effect the baseball 
writer has laid most 
of the hard-and-fast 
rules he learned in 
college on the back 
shelf and has evolved 
a set of his own that 
suits his purpose as 
nicely as a three-bag- 
ger fills the bill with two men on and two runs needed to win. . . 

“English that the college professor would O. K. was never 
intended for the sporting page, least of all the baseball column.” 


‘*slab-artist,”’ and a base-hit, 


To prove his point the expert presents a baseball report in 
language designed to pass the censorship of the purist: 


“The baseball game yesterday between the teams represent- 
ing the cities of Providence and Rochester, respectively, was 
one of the most exciting affairs ever seen at Melrose Park. 
The young men on both teams played marvelously well and 
proved themselves adept in every department. As Providence 
made four runs, while its opponent was making three, it won 
the game. 

“ Thanks to the ability of Mr. Roy Rock, the Providence short- 
stop, in hitting the baseball, the men representing this city 
were able to get their four runs. Mr. Rock distinguished him- 
self by hitting the ball hard in the fifth inning, with two runners 
on base, sending it so far he was enabled to reach third base be- 
fore it was retrieved. Needless to say, the two runners scored. 

“In the seventh inning also, Mr. Rock made another long hit 
which brought in two more runs. His skill in this respect was 
the subject of considerable favorable comment on the bleachers 
and in the grand stand.” 


Now, for comparison follows an account of the same game in 
the vernacular: 


“The Grays and the Hustlers slam-banged each other in the 
final game of the series yesterday afternoon, and the Grays ran 
away with the candy, 4 to 3. Both teams uncorked the ginger 
bottle at the getaway and danced through the whole perform- 
ance for the snappiest work of the season. 

“Rock was the star with the stick. ' The little Centerdale lad 
toed the plate with two in the fifth, bumped a bender on the 
trademark, and zipped it to the fence for a triple. He encored in 
the seventh for a smashing single, and the bleachers aeroplaned 
their emotions as two more tallies tickled the scoreboard.” 


“ Now that’s something like it,” comments The Journal’s ex- 
pert. “ No words wasted, no attempt to give details in the round- 
about way the professor solemnly declares is correct English.” 

Likewise are the nicknames of baseball teams defended, and 
all the joyous slang of the game. “Fan” is far more effective 
than its definition, “a baseball spectator affected by enthusi- 
asm.” To call aplayer “a bonehead ” will make him realize his 
deficiencies more gompletely than if one merely implies that he 

s “not as intelligent as he might be.” And the term “bush 
leaguer ” is more significant than the phrase “a young man just 


being broken into baseball.” 
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NORDAU PLUCKS “CHANTICLEER” 


T HAS BEEN the fortune or misfortune of Edmund Ros- 
I tand that his “ Chanticleer ” has been burlesqued in print 
and on the stage in this country before the play itself has 
become known to the American public. That the principal 
characters are costumed as barnyard fowls is the only fact about 
the play that has produced any general impression. So it is of 
moment when a writer of the international fame of Max Nordau 
essays, as he does in The Bookman for June, to strip “ Chanti- 
cleer ” of his feathers and to show us what manner of biped lies 
beneath the novel plumage on 
which our attention has hith- 
erto been concentrated. 

Altho wonderful is the magic 
of Rostand, the dramatist, in 
“Cyrano” and “ L’Aiglon,” yet 
Nordau maintains that, 


“An evil blow was dealt to 
Rostand when the attempt was 
originally made to stamp ‘Chan- 
ticleer’ as a classic creation of 
lofty character. It is a light 
play of a mirthful dramatist’s 
caprice. . . . People praise the 
novelty of the idea of bringing 
animals upon the stage and 
making them think, feel, act, 
and talk like human beings. 
This is by no means a personal 
invention of Rostand. Even 
the superficial scholar knows at 
least the dog and its ‘ av, av’ 
in the ‘ Wasps,’ the hoopoe with 
its ‘ epopopopopopopopopopopoi 
io io io’ and the other feath- 
ered folk in the ‘ Birds,’ the 
chorus of frogs and their ‘ Brek- 
ekekex’ in the ‘ Frogs’ of Ar- 
istophanes.” 


° 


Rostand, however, unlike Ar- 
istophanes, humanizes his ani- 
mals, and uses them not for 
comic effect alone, but also to 
express the higher sentiments 
and emotions: 


“For what purpose is _ this 
elaborate disguise? - Why don 
the animal mask? And it will not be easy for the poet to give 
a reason for this affectation.” 


Analyzing the dramatis personx, Nordau continues: , 


“The cock is Rostand’s idea of a man anda citizen. He is 
the faithful father of a family, who protects his relatives 
against every peril with wise caution and, if necessary, with 
heroic courage. He is the inspired bard, who thinks himself 
the creator of the glories of the world when he feels them 
strongly, sings of them, and makes them understood by less 
open, less susceptible natures. Heis imbued by his lofty mis- 
sion. . . . And even when, in the conflict with stern reality, he 
is compelled to wake to the perception that he is not so neces- 
sary to the world as he has persuaded himself, he does not, 
therefore, renounce his office of priest and seer. ...... 

“This sounds very beautiful and is excellently adapted to 
please the well-meaning, who consider idealism and patriotism 
as signs of civil respectability. Only Chanticleer’s idealism is 
of the cheap sort that exhausts itself in high-sounding phrases, 
and his patriotism only believes itself genuine when it is com- 
pleted by hatred of foreigners. . . . He believes himself an 
original Gallic, glorious French cock, and yet has noticeably 
much Chinese about him. 

“Other symbols are the Hen Pheasant, the Blackbird, the 
Guinea Fowl, the Peacock, the Night Birds. They have about 
as much profundity of intelligence as the bard, patriot, and 
man of worth symbol of Chanticleer.“ 
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“CHANTICLEER” BURLESQUED. 


In ‘‘The Barnyard Romeo” the physical and feathered features 
of Rostand’s Poultry Drama are being parodied in New York before the 
original play, with its intellectual significance, has been presented. 
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And what has Rostand tried to express through these toil- 
somely devised symbols? First: 


“The action, the adventure of the Cock who abandons home 
and family in order to follow the Hen Pheasant, the brilliant 
foreign temptress, forgets in his sensual intoxication his duty, 
his faith in himself, his mission, loses his ability, but oppor- 
tunely comes to his senses and finds his way back to his accu- 
rately measured sphere of work. This act teaches: 

“Stay in the country, support yourself honestly, always do 
your duty worthily, make no side steps, devoutly shun sin in 
glistening plumage, join yourself heart and hand to your native 
country, defend your highest possessions, your ideals. Here we 
have the complete collection of the best tested rules of life of 
good citizens, an edifying cate- 
chism of officially gaged praise- 
worthy sentiments, the safest 
life guide since the ‘ Easter 
Egg,’ of the good canon Chris- 
toph Schmid which, in my boy- 
hood days, was the most highly 
recommended _ story-book for 
juvenile readers.” 


Second comes the inserted 
episode of the conspiracy of the 
Night Birds against the Cock, 
and the great reception at the 
home of the society lady, the 
Guinea Fowl. This, we learn, © 


“is a satire upon the literary 
and social world which would 
be delicious if it did not appear 
with so boastful and important 
an air. To require unprece- 
dented efforts of the manage- 
ment, put two continents on the 
tiptoe of excitement, proclaim 
by all the heralds an eternal 
climax of universal fiction, in 
order to show by some inoffen- 
sive, tho very pretty epigrams, 
the folly of an esthetic dandy, 
a few decadent, word-distorting 
simpletons, and a feminine 
Barnum with a taste for draw- 
ing-room sensations, is really an 
error against all the laws of 
measure and proportion. And 
this combination of the Brood 
of Night against the proclaimers 
of the sun—how solemn, how 
tragical! With what emphasis 
the poet takes sides with the light against the gloom! With 
what heroic courage he defends the sun against the powers 
of darkness! He is again fighting the ancient battle of day with 
midnight, celebrated in the oldest song. ‘Chanticleer’ is 
the. last outcome of the Ormuzd and Ahriman myth, which 
here, like all primeval myths, ends in the nursery.” 


It is unworthy of Rostand, Nordau holds, to speak “in 
person from the beak of the glorious cock ” against his enemies 
and detractors, symbolized in the screech-owls, the toads, the 
capons, and the blackbird. “Cyranc” was a sufficient answer 
to these. Many of the verses are clever, but miss fire on 
the stage. Instead of human beings full of individuality, we 
have before us abstractions clothed in animal forms—“a 
series of words bedecked with beaks and plumage.” Finally, 


“* Chanticleer’ is no work of art, scarcely a trick of art. It 
entertains by a Philistinism of sentiment which is rather en- 
hanced than veiled by the exaggerated romantic poesy of the 
decorations, and too often clouded by errors in taste, such as 
the numerous inadequate images and traveling uncle jests. A 
number of pretty conceits and pleasing verses can not save it. 
It will disappear when the curiosity of the multitude, aroused 
by extravagant advertising, is satisfied. ‘Cyrano’ and 
‘L’Aiglon’ have no rival in ‘ Chanticleer.’ ” 
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T. ROOSEVELT, LITERARY CRITIC 


& OLONEL ROOSEVELT’S claim to the title of critic-at- 
large to the universe is now confirmed in other lands 
besides hisown. Still, tho his verdicts on politics, ethics, 
sociology,.biology, and sundry other sciences and arts of peace 
and war have themselves furnished occupation for countless 
pens, his standing as a master of literary criticism has not been 
so generally recognized, tho his position as a man of letters 
has long been acknowledged. We are reminded that “ as Presi- 
dent, he was, as Lord Morley once said, ‘ a man of letters tem- 
porarily called to other duties ’ ”—innumerable other duties, in 
fact. Summing up his critical ventures Mr. Allan F. Westcott 
writes in the New York Times : 


“At least five reviews appeared in The Atlantic Monthly 
between 1890 and 1895: two on Captain Mahan’s ‘ Influence of 
Sea Power upon History ’ (1890) and ‘ Influence of Sea Power 
upon the French Revolution’ (1892), a third dealing with Capt. 
J. G. Bourke’s ‘ On the Border with Crook ’ (1891), a fourth on 
Prof. W. P. Trent’s biography of the Southern novelist Simms 
(1892), and the last on Dr. Albert Shaw’s ‘ Municipal Govern- 
ment in Great Britain’ (1895). There is also a discussion of 
Parkman’s histories in The Independent (November 24, 1892), 
an appreciation of Brander Matthews’s ‘ Introduction to Ameri- 
can Literature’ in The Bookman (1896), and in The Century 
for January, 1907, an article on the Irish Sagas.” 


*’ As might be expected, “Americanism” is a quality in the 
writings of others that Mr. Roosevelt especially extols. Thus, 
in reviewing Captain Bourke’s volume, he declares that 


“Not the least of the many admirable qualities of Captain 
Bourke’s book is its healthy and thoroughgoing Americanism. 
It is a good thing to have some adequate tribute paid to the 
generals and soldiers who have done honor to the nation by their 
feats of arms during the last quarter of a century of what we 
are accustomed to consider profound peace.’’ 


Again, he commends Prof. Brander Matthews’s “ American 
Literature” because of the author’s “insistence upon what 
American literature really is.” 

Mr. Westcott presents as “ an illustration of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
narrative style at its best,” the following extract from his re- 
view of “ On the Border with Crook ”: 


“ Captain Bourke brings vividly before our eyes the beginning 
of the winter campaign amid the snow-clad wastes of northern 
Wyoming. He shows us the march of the troops through the 
Arctic severity of the weather; the ground like iron under their 
feet, while sun-dogs glimmered luridly in the foggy sky. He 
then describes the accidental discovery of the Cheyenne village, 
and McKenzie’s night march through a vast grim cafion of the 
. Big Horn Mountains. In stirring words he portrays the halt 
of the white troops and their red allies so near the Cheyenne 
camp that they could hear the ominous throbbing of the war- 
drums and the pattering of feet and the shouts of the dancers, 
as the warriors celebrated a recent surprize of a Shoshone 
village. Then he describes the thundering rush with which the 
red horsemen stormed the camp at dawn, the foremost in the 
charge being the Indian allies, headed by half a dozen West 
Point officers and white scouts; the Pawnees being led by their 
own medicine-men, sitting naked and unmoved on their horses 
and crooning weirdly on their sacred flageolets in the midst of 
the hail of bullets. After this came the flight and slaughter, 
the destruction of the Cheyenne camp, the capture of the Chey- 
enne pony herd, and of all the goods of the tribe, as well as 
their ghastly trophies of former victories, including scalps, 
necklaces of finger-bones, and the dried hands and arms not 
only of men, but of women and little children. Yet all day long 
the Cheyennes, as remarkable for their bravery as for their in- 
human cruelty, stood at bay, and withdrew under cover of the 
night to begin their long flight, fraught with unspeakable hard- 
ship and suffering, through the iron winter weather, to the 
camp at Crazy Horse.” 


Of Mr. Roosevelt’s literary style Mr. Westcott says further: 


“Whatever its defects, Mr. Roosevelt’s style is strikingly his 
own, and its peculiarities appear even in a colorless review. As 
Mr. Lodge has truthfully said, his writing is never ‘for the 
purpose of concealing thought.’ Concealment, or even discre- 
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tion of statement, is as far from the character of the style as 
it is from the character of the man. His meaning is as open 
as daylight, without the shading, the discrimination, the arti- 
fices, the studied and often feeble graces of writers who pon- 
der over their phrases. Outspokenness, downrightness, pun- 
gency, and in descriptive passages a fondness for the brighter 
colors and the louder music—these are the characteristics that 
appear in everything he has written.’’ 





JOHN HAY’S LOST INSPIRATION 


[os STRANGE mental phenomenon of literary inspi- 
ration, which seems to the writer to come wholly from 
Without and to be distinct from his own personality, is 
remarkably exemplified in some reminiscences of John Hay con- 
tained in George Cary Eggleston’s “ Recollections of a Varied 
Life.” When Colonel Hay’s “ Pike County Ballads ” with their 
quaint turns of thought and speech were published, they speedily 
became the sensation of the world of letters. They were dis- 
cust everywhere. Their characteristic phrases became current 
coin of conversation. They were studied as a new and effective 
form of literary expression. Pious critics shook their heads 
over what some regarded as the blasphemy of such phrases as 
“ adurned sight better business than loafin’ round the throne,” 
to which “ Little Breeches ” owed some part of its popularity. 
Mr. Eggleston, then editor of Hearth and Home, wrote to 
Colonel Hay offering a price such as few if any authors received 
at that time, for another “ Pike County ballad,” but, 


“It was of no use. He said that the price offered ‘ fairly took 
his breath away,’ but told me with the emphasis of serious as- 
surance that he ‘ could not write a Pike County ballad to save 
his life.’ ‘ That was what they call a “ pocket mine,” ’ he added, 
‘and it is completely worked out.’ ” 


In 1902, when Colonel Hay was at the height of his career cs 
Secretary of State, Mr. Eggleston heard from his own lips the 
following story of the inception of the famous ballads. Said 
Secretary Hay: 


“I was staying for a time at a hospitable country house, and 
on a hot summer Sunday I went with the rest to church where 
I listened to asermon. In the course of it the good old parson 
—who hadn’t a trace of humorous perception in his make-up— 
droned out a story substantially the same as that in ‘ Little 
Breeches.’ ” 


There in the warm, drowsy atmosphere the listener’s mind 
played with the story, thinking how it would strike the Pike 
County mind. There are two counties of this name, one in 
Illinois and one in Missouri, facing each other across the Miss- 
issippi River, characteristic in dialect and mode of thought. 
“ When I left the church that Sunday,” continued Secretary Hay, 


“J was full to the lips of an imaginary Pike County version of 
the preacher’s story, and on the train, as I journeyed to New 
York, I entertained myself by writing ‘ Little Breeches.’ The 
thing was done merely for my own amusement, without the 
smallest thought of print. But when I, showed it to Whitelaw 
Reid he seized the manuscript and published it in The Tribune. 

“ By that time the lilt and swing of the Pike County ballad 
had taken possession of me. I was filled with the Pike County 
spirit, as it were, and the humorous side of my mind was enter- 
tained by its rich possibilities. Within a week after the appear- 
ance of ‘ Little Breeches’ in print all the Pike County ballads 
were written. After that the impulse was completely gone 
from me. There was absolutely no possibility of another thing 
of the kind. When you asked me for something of the kind for 
Hearth and Home, I told you truly that I simply could not pro- 
duce it. There were no more Pike County ballads in me, and 
there never have been any since. Let me tell you a queer 
thing about that. From the hour when the last of the ballads 
was written until now, I have never been able to feel that they 
were mine, that my mind had anything to do with their crea- 
tion, or that they bore any trace of kinship to my thought or 
my intellectual impulses. They seem utterly foreign to me—as 


foreign as if I had first encountered them in print, as the work 
It is a strange feeling.” 


of somebody else. 
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Be Sure Your Hose 
_ Are “Holeproof” 


No one.need now sacrifice wear and com- 
fort to get perfect style and fit. 
Neither is it now necessary to sacrifice style 
and fit to get wear. 
Since Holeproof Hose came there is no more need - 
of the darning basket. 
For here is found the remarkable combination of wear, 
style and fit. Yet this unusual hose is sold at price of 
the ordinary. 
You pay no more for “ Holeproof” than for ordinary hose . 
which lack the guarantee and other “ Holeproof” features. 
Please remember that there is butone Holeproof Hosiery. 
“‘Holeproof” are made by but one firm. “Holeproof”’ is the 
original guaranteed hosiery. 
Its success was instantaneous. The orders poured in upon us. “Send 
more Holeproof” was the universal cry. 
Other manufacturers seeing “Holeproof”’ success, attempted to ride 
to popularity on the record this remarkable Hosiery made for itself. 
Half a hundred other kinds were rushed upon the market. 

But the public were not deceived—they demanded “ Holeproof.” 
We have increased our capacity, and we will total over 6,000,000 
pairs during the year 1910. Now all can have the original guaran- 
teed hosiery. 
Compare all kinds carefully—then we know you will appreciate the 
fact that there is but one Holeproof Hosiery. 
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All can now enjoy the luxury of Silk 
Hosiery. 
Until ‘* Holeproof’’ came there were but 
few who felt that they could afford this luxury. 
Not because of the original cost, but because 
of their poor wearing qualities—a time or two 
and they were ready for the rag bag. 

Now come Holeproof Silk Sox with the 
‘*Holeproof’’ guarantee. 

Three pairs wear you three months with- 
out holes or you get new hose free. 
The price is $2.00 for an attractive box 
of three pair. 


All the Newest Summer 
Shades Now on Display 
There are 11 different and very attractive 
colors for men. For women there are 6 


dainty colors. ‘The children’s hose are made 
in 2 colors. 


FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 
Silk Sox Now Within the Our Matchless 25c Hose 
Purse of All 


Our famous 25c hose have never been equalled 
at the price—no one can buy finer hose than these. 


The finest hosiery is yours at the cost of the 
commonplace. 


Six pairs of men’s ‘‘ Holeproof’’ guaranteed for 
six months cost but $1.50. Our extra light weights 
cost $2.00. The mercerized, finished like silk, 
$3.00. One color or newest colors assorted. 


The women and children, too. Six pairs of 
women’s hose cost $2.00. The mercerized, $3.00. 
Children’s hose, $2.00 for six pair. 


The Genuine Sold in Your Town 


The genuine ‘‘Holeproof’’ are sold in your 
town. We’ll be pleased to give you the right 
dealers’ names. 

Where we have no dealers we’ll ship direct. The 
charges we __ prepay on receipt of remittance. 

Be sure your hose bears our mark. Look for it 


upon the toe. Write for our free book, ‘*‘ How to 
Make Your Feet Happy.”’ 


THE HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., 469 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tampico News Co., S. A., City of Mexico, Agents for Mexican Republic. 
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SInirGcER SNAPS 


Rain! Rain!! Rain"! All in vain! 


If you lack snap and’want ginger, 
use the old established countersign 


ZU ZU 


cele dite grocerman 


No one ever heard of a ZU ZU that wasnt good 


No! Never !! HE 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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In EMERGENCY Try 


Hunyadi Janos 


NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 
Avoid Substitutes 


One burner will give as much lightas 
ten ordinary oil lamps; six 16 candle 
power electric bulbs—six 16 candle 
power gas jets or 5acetylene 
jets. Gosts 2 cts. per week. 
duces @ pure, white, steady, safe 
light. Over 200 styles. Every 
jamp warranted. Agents want 
ed. ba Es for catalog. 
T EST LIGHT Co. 
92 hs Sun St.. Canton. ® 








WOR W-the brighter’ 
ae wives ae use SAPOLIO 
never seem to grow old. Trya cake: 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


ON THE ENGINEER’S “RUN” 


O man eludes death oftener or more nar- 
rowly than the locomotive engineer, 
says Mr. Thaddeus S. Dayton, writing in 
Harper’s Weekly. On a fast train the danger 
threatens and is gone in a fraction of a sec- 
ond. The writer goes on to tell of some of 
those “close calls” which every engineer 
must reckon on as part of the day’s work. 
There are a few cases, we are told, when Provi- 
dence steps in and averts a disaster which 
seems inevitable. 


The most remarkable instance of this sort 
happened many years ago on a railway in 
eastern Missouri. The story was told recently 
in the official organ of the Order of Railway 
Conductors. 

One summer morning a twelve-car train 
containing the members of a Sunday-school 
was bound for a picnic at a point about fifty 
miles distant. Altho the sky was cloud- 
less when the excursion started, the train had 
not proceeded more than half-way when a 
thunder-storm broke. The rain fell in tor- 
rents. The engineer was worried for fear the 
terrific downpour might cause a washout or 
a spreading of the rails, and he slowed down 
to about thirty-five miles an hour. 

As the train swung around a curve and ap- 
proached a small station which it was to 
pass without stopping, the engineer, peering 
through the broken curtain of rain, saw that 
the switch just ahead was open. It meant a 
terrible disaster. He closed his throttle and 
put on the brakes in an instant. 

“ Better stick to it,” he shouted to his fire- 


man. 
“T mean to,” was the answer. ‘God help 
us all!” 


His last words were drowned by a terrific 
crash of thunder which came simultaneously 
with a flash of lightning that seemed to strike 
the ground just ahead of the engine. The 
next thing they knew they were past the sta- 
tion, still riding safely on the main-line rails. 

The train came to a stop, and the engineer 
and conductor hurried back to discover what 
had happened and how the train had passed 


the open switch. They found that the light- 


ning had struck squarely between the switch 
and the rail and had closed the switch. 
“Tt was the act of God,” said th: engineer. 


More often the story of a close call is “a 
tale of quick-thinking heroism.’’ We are 
told of an engineer whose presence of mind 
saved scores of lives in Newark, N. J., 
December day a few. years ago: 


one 


A freight train was going up a steep grade 
about half a mile from the station when the 
couplings broke between the third and fourth 
cars from the end, and they began to roll 
down hill at a terrific speed. A long passen- 
ger train had just arrived and was standing 
directly in the path of the runaway cars. The 
engineer of the passenger train saw the ap- 
proaching danger and realized in a flash that 
the on-rushing cars must be stopt at all haz- 
ards before they reached the station. Other- 
wise there would be a terrible loss of life. Fe 
uncoupled his engine, sprang into the cal, 





A Wholesome Tonic 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Quickly relieves that feeling of exhaustion due t« 
summer heat, overwork or insomnia. 
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is one of Nature’s compensations for 
summer heat. Note that “Salada” 
Tea is specified because it is the best 
Ceylon Tea, and ae Tea is the 
best in the world. 


making tea to be served hot. 


time). 





Yearly Sales Over 20,000,000 Packages 




















DRINKING “ICED” SALADA TEA 


Iced **Salada”’ Tea not only cools and 
comforts, but it strengthens and sustains. It 
is not merely one kind of cooling drink, 
but the one and only cooling beverage which 
overcomes the eifects of heat as well as the 
heat itself. 


“ICED”? SALADA TEA—HOW TO MAKE IT 


Use about one-quarter more of the dry leaf than you would when 
Pour on boiling water and allow tea 
to steep five full minutes (all the good can be extracted in that 
Pour off the tea into another vessel and allow it to cool 
gradually; then ice and lemon may be added. 


to serve. 


Ask your grocer for a ten-cent trial package of **‘Salada’’ Ceyi 
any reason your grocer cannot supply you, send us his name and address and 10 cents (stamps or coin). 
We will mail a package to you and see that your grocer is supplied. 


“Salada “ Tea Co., 198 W. miata: ° a York 


BRANCHES—Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburg, St. Louis, Toronto and Montreal, Canada 


Don’t pour of tea on ice. 
dissipated. Don’t put of tea in the refrigerator to cool. 
it will spoil in short order. 
fore serving, never use any artificial me2ns of cooling until ready 


Iced “Salada” takes away hear 
fatigue, revives the energies that droop 
from exhaustion and while decreasing 


the temperature increases the vitality 
of the body. 


SOME DON’TS 


If you do its delicate flavor will be 
If you do 
Iced tea should be made two hours be- 


ox Tea. It makes 40 cups. If for 











and opened the throttle. The big engine 
bounded forward like a spirited horse struck 
with a whip. At the last moment before the 
collision the engineer shut off steam and 
jumped. He landed unhurt in a heap of cin- 
ders. The engine crashed into the runaway 
cars, and an instant later there was nothing 
left of the locomotive or the cars but a mass 
of wreckage. At least a hundred lives were 
saved by the engineer’s prompt action. 


Occasionally a fastening of one of the great 
driving-rods will break. Then at every revo- 
lution of the wheel to which the other end is 
attached, the great steel bar, weighing sev- 
eral thousand pounds, will come “swinging 
like a Titan’s flail,” beating three hundred 
strokes a minute. 

No disaster comes so unexpectedly and is 
so much dreaded as this. Almost invariably 
it happens when the engine is running at high 
speed. When a driver breaks it is a miracle 





if the men in the cab escape with their lives. 
If they do.survive, and by their heroism suc 
ceed in stopping the train and avoiding a 
wreck, despite the rain of blows from this 
huge flail of steel, their act brings forth a 
greater measure of praise than almost any 
other form of bravery that the railroad knows. 

Only the other day one of the driving-rods 
of a fast passenger locomotive broke while the 
train was running more than sixty miles an 
hour down the steep grades of Pickerel Moun- 
tain. In an instant the whirling bar of steel 
had smashed the cab and broken the con- 
trolling mechanism, so that it was impossible 
to bring the train to a stop by ordinary means. 
The great locomotive lunged forward like a 
runaway horse: that had thrown its rider. In 
some way, however, Lutz, the engineer, had 
escaped injury. He crept to the opposite 
side of the cab and climbed out through the 
little window upon the boiler to try to reach 
some of the controlling apparatus from the 
outside. He was working himself astride 


,cause they are the low- 





W. L. DOUCLAS 


SHOES 
$5, $4, $3.50, $3, a _ $2 
THE STANDARD 
FOR 30 YEARS. 
Millions of men wear 
W.L. Douglas shoes be- 


est prices, quality con- 
sidered, in the world. 
Made upon honor, of the 
bestleathers,bythemost 
skilled workmen, in all 
the latest fashions. 
W. L. Douglas $5.00 and 
| Sea shoes equal Custom 
ench Work costing $6to$8. 
3 Shoes, $3. $2.50 & $2. : 
. L. Douglas guarantees their value by a his 
eas and price onthe bottom. Look forit. ‘Take No 
Substitute. Fast Color Eyelets. 
Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If not 
for sale in your town write for Mail Order Catalog,showing 
how to inyo by wad Shoes ordered direct from factory 
delivered free. VW. L, DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
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- FERNEKES & CRAMER 
ARCHITECTS 


A house of concrete does 
not depreciate in value 


When it is built itis finished. It requires no repairs. A 
home of other material depreciates faster than the land on 
which it stands increases in value. Concrete insures the 
stability of your home and the stability of its value. 


But in considering concrete remember, that 


ATLASCEMENT 


Atlas Portland Cement is pure and its quality is absolutely 
uniform. It is made from genuine Portland Cement rock. 
It contains no furnace slag. It is the brand purchased by 
the Government for the Panama Canal. 


Send for and study our 

90k : 

“Concrete Houses 
and Cottages” 


in two volumes, each con- 
taining 120 homes with floor 


One dollar each 
Other books in the 
Atlas Cement Library are 
Conerete Construction 
About the Home and 


plans. 


on the Farm 
Conerete in Highway 
Construction . . 
Conerete in Railroad 
Constrnetion .. ...+. 
Reinforced Conerete in 
Factory Construction 
(delivery charge) -+++-- 
Comerete Cottages... ....+ ire 
Concrete Garages......-- r 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE STAINLESS 


ATLAS-WHITE 


PORTLAND CEMENT FOR DECORATIVE PURPOSES 
If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


Tue ATLAS Porttano CEMENT Co., Derr. 64, 30 Broan St., New York 


Largest productive capacity of any cement company in the world. Over 50,000 barrels per day. 





Morning, fe 
. 


The ‘‘ Day of the Collar ”’ is the test of its worth; 
The ‘‘ Collar of the Day ’’ has proved its worth. 











Imagine wearing the same collar and cuffs morn- 
ing, noon and evening for 60 consecutive days, 
with no laundering, yet always clean! It is pos- 
sible with LITHOLIN only. When soiled you 
wipe them white as new—on or off, with a damp 
sloth. They save expense daily, and are always 
neat and dressy, being cut in every up-to-date 
style, and in all sizes. Keep their shape, do 
not wilt or fray, and have that dull linen finish. 


Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 
Avoid Imitations and Substitutes. 
Tf not at es dealer’ °s, send, giving styles, size, number 
d, wit. , and we will mail postpaid. 
Rechlet of styles Sree on request. 


THE FIBERLOID CO., 7 Waverly Place, New York 
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along the scorching boiler when suddenly the 
engine struck a curve, which it took at ter- 
rific speed. The shock half threw the en- 
gineer from his perilous position, but he 
saved himself by grasping the bell-rope. Then 
he worked himself down along the uninjured 
side of the swaying locomotive to where he 
could open one of the principal steam-valves. 
A cloud of vapor rushed forth with a tremen- 
dous roar. Altho robbed of its power, the 
locomotive did not slacken speed until it 
reached the bottom of the grade. Then little 
by little the threshing of the great driving- 
rod, which was pounding the upper part cf 
the engine to pieces, grew slower, and finally 
it stopt. No one was killed or injured, and 
not a passenger in the long train knew until 
it was over of the danger that had been 
avoided so narrowly. If it had not been for 
the bravery of the engineer one of the worst 
wrecks in the history of railroading might 
have resulted. 


One of the most extraordinarily close calls 
that an engineer ever had occurred on a West- 
ern railroad last year, says Mr. Dayton: 


A heavily-loaded “flier’’ was sailing along 
one night at between sixty and seventy miles 
an hour, approaching a broad river that was 
spanned by a drawbridge, which was some- 
times open and sometimes closed. The train 
was supposed to come to a halt and the en- 
gineer to find out. If all was weil he would 
sound the whistle and proceed slowly. On 
this night, however, the long train rushed on 
the bridge with undiminished speed. Fortu- 
nately, the draw had just been closed and 
nothing happened. 

The engineer’s failure to stop at the bridge 
was the first intimation that the fireman had 
of anything wrong. He ran around to the 
engineer’s side of the cab, shut off steam, and 
applied the brakes. He found the engineer 
fallen forward, senseless, with an ugly gash 
in his head. Beside him lay the stone which 
had inflicted the wound. It was afterward 
established beyond question that in some in- 
explicable way this stone had been picked 
up by the engine itself while moving at its 
~reat speed and hurled into the cab. If the 
draw had not been closed that night when 
the “flier” rushed across the bridge there 
would have been another accident which 
would have added to the story of railroad- 
ing a mystery almost as deep as any con- 
nected with the navigation of the sea. 

Such things as these make the engineers 
fatalists. According to the writer, all of 
them believe that they will die when their 
time comes, and there isn’t much use of 
worrying about it. The Harper’s Weekly 
article concludes with the story of an engi- 
neer on a Southwestern railroad who firmly 
believes that he bears a charmed life. 


Several years ago he was hauling a long 
train of refrigerator-cars loaded with fruit 
from California and running on express time. 
It was toward the close of a hot midsummer 
day. The track stretched for miles straight 
away over a level plain. In the distance a 
storm seemed to have broken, and the en- 
gineer observed that it seemed to be moving 
diagonally toward him. In a few minutes 
he dashed into a torrent of rain, and then, 
preceded by an ominous hush, he heard the 
roar of the cyclone. A broad, shallow river 
spanned by a wooden bridge lay just ahead. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
50c per case of 6 glass stoppered bottles. 
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Peering through the darkness, the engineer 
fancied that he saw the funnel-shaped cloud 
embrace and obliterate the bridge. The next 
thing that he knew was that he was sailing 
through the air, and his last thought was that 
he would land in the river and could not 
swim. 

When he recovered consciousness he was 
lying in a wheat-field five hundred feet from 
the track amid the débris of the woodwork 
of the engine. Much to his surprize, he was 
still alive. He struggled to his knees and 
saw his fireman crawling toward him. When 
the storm lulled they made their way to the 
track and thence to the river. A mass of 
wreckage almost dammed the stream. In its 
indescribable confusion they recognized what 
had been their train. The cyclone had torn 
the cab free and carried it and its occupants 
to safety. They were the only ones of the 
train-crew who escaped. 





THE PARDONED POET’S FAREWELL 


¢¢ [T OHN Carter,” the convict whose poems 

J brought him pardon, did not leave his 
Minnesota prison without a farewell message 
to his friends within its walls. This “last will 
and testament” was first printed in the 
weekly Prison Mirror, published in the peni- 
tentiary. The St. Paul Dispatch quotes it as 
follows: 


This is the last will and testament of me, 
Anglicus. I hereby give and bequeath my 
collection of books (amounting to some 6,000 
volumes) to Mr. Van D., in memory of the 
not altogether unpleasant hours we spent to- 
gether, hours marked by no shadow of ani- 
mosity at any time. We could not be happy, 
but we were as happy as we could be. To Dr. 
Van D. I leave my mantle of originality, and 
what remains of the veuve cliquot, in memory 
of encouragement when I most needed it. 





A DETERMINED WOMAN 
Finally Found a Food that Cured Her. 





‘When I first read of the remarkable 
effects of Grape-Nuts food, I determined to 
secure some,’’ says a woman of Salisbury, 
Mo. ‘‘ At that time there was none kept in 
this town, but my husband ordered some 
from a Chicago traveler. 

‘‘T had been greatly afflicted with sudden 
attacks of cramps, nausea, and vomiting. 
Tried all sorts of remedies and physicians, 
but obtained only temporary relief. As soon 
as I began to use the new food the cramps 
disappeared and have never returned. 

_ “My old attacks of sick stomach were a 
little slower to yield, but by continuing the 
food, that trouble has disappeared entirely. 
I am today perfectly well, can eat anything 
and everything I wish, without paying the 

nalty that I used to. We would not keep 

ouse without Grape-Nuts. 

“My husband was so delighted with the 
benefits I received that he has been recom- 
hinge, Grape-Nuts to his customers and 
has built up a very large trade on the food. 
He sells them by the case to many of the 
leading Pat enema of the county, who re- 
commend Grape-Nuts very generally. There 
is some satisfaction in using a really scienti- 
fically prepared food.”’ 2 

_Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Raeltteyite 


Staggard Tread 
Tires 


Pt 


"THs TIRE with its big 

rubber studsis designed 
for regular dry-weather 
wear and will go as far as a 
smooth tread. On a we 
strip of asphalt or in a Sum- 
mer shower it becomes an 
anti-skid tire. No need to 
stop to put on emergency 
tires or chain devices. 


With Staggard Treads you 


are always ready. 


Republic Rubber Co. 


Youngstown, O. 


New York, 229 W.Fifty-eighth St.; Boston, 
Boylston i Penal. 98 Main te 
Chicago. chigan Ave.; Cincinnati, 
Tth ao Walnut Sts.; Cleveland, 5919 Ku- 
clid Ave ; Dallas, 319 Commerce St.; Den- 
ver, 1721 Stout St.; Detroit, 246 Jefferson 
Ave. ; Indianapolis, 208 8. Illinois St.; Kan- 
sas City, 517 E. Fifteenth st.; Little Rock, 
nter St.; Los Angeles, 1046 S. Main 
St.; Louisville, 1049 Third St. ; Milwaukee, 
457 Milwaukee St.; M lis, 1416 Hen- 
nepin St.; Omah: 
Sts.; Philad 
627 





Paul, 

36 State St.;San Francisco, 166 First St.; 
Seattle, 1439 Broadway; Apne. 417-419 
First Ave.; Toledo, 231-233 Superior St. 


Staggard Tread, Pat. Sept. 15, 22. 1908 
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Set of ear. rints doisee scope of 
the of gale LENS on sent of 


ten cents. Descriptive literature at 
photo dealers or direct from us. 


Send for new Photographic Catalog. 


Our Name on a Lens, Micro- 
scope, Field Glass, Engineering (; 
or other Scientific Apparatus 
is our Guarantee. 


Bausch €9 lomb Optical GC. 


tw vo WASHINCTON cHuic N FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. PRANKFORT 


RUNNING WATER 


When and Where You Want It 
Pumped from nearby stream, pond 
or spring. No expense for power, no 
trouble, no repairs. Entire satistac- 
tion assured with every 


FOSTER ow RAM 


se Used 
All Highly Endorsed 
Low in cost, high in 
efficiency. Pumps day 
and night automatic- 
ally in any quantity to any height, 
An Economical and Reliable Pumping Plant 
for your country home, dairy, carriage house, garden or lawn. 
When once installed, expense ends. It runs continuously 
without cost, without attention, without repairs. Saves you 
ime, worry and money. of important information 
and helpful suggestions free. Write us. 
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journal and the best of good wishes in mem- 
ory of his unfailing courtesy and forbearance. 

To Uncle John and to Sinbad go my heart- 
iest wishes that we may meet soon in some 
brighter clime. 

To Mr. Helgrams, my best dhudeen and the 
light of hope. 

To young Steady and to Mr. D. M., my 
poetic laurels, which they are to share in equal 
measure. 

To the boys in the printing-office, the con- 
solation of not being obliged to set up my 
excruciating copy. 

To the tailors (and to the boss tailor in 
particular, “ Little Italy’’), my very best pair 
of pants. 

To Jim of the laundry, but nothing seems 
good enough for Jim, the best soul that ever 
walked. 

To Portfiro Alexio Gonzolio, a grip of the 
hand. 

To Davie, pie, pie again, and yet more pie. 
To the band boys—why, here’s to ’em. 
May they blow loose. 

To my fellow pedagogues, “ More light,” as 
Goethe put it, more fellowship; it would be 
impossible to wise them. They know where 
I stand and I know where they stand. 
Lawdy! lawdy! If I hadn’t forgotten Otto 
and his assistant. Here’s all kinds of luck to 
’em, and no mistake about it. 

Finally to all those not included hereinbe- 
fore (for various reasons), here’s to our next 
merry meeting. To those in authority, thanks 
for a square deal. To mine enemy—but I 
mustn’t bul-con him. 

Gentlemen, I go, but I leave, I hope I leave 
my reputation behind me. ANGLICUS. 


GETTING TURTLE EGGS FOR AGASS Z 


HE strenuous and exciting adventures 

of scientific investigation are usually 
confined to butterfly- and orchid-hunters 
in tropical jungles or explorers in dangerous 
and distant regions. Yet, according to a 
writer in The Atlantic Monthly, Massachusetts 
was once the scene of a rather novel adven- 
ture in the interest of science. 

A Mr. Jenks of Middleboro had been en- 
gaged by Prof. Louis Agassiz to procure 
some turtle eggs less than three hours old. 
Mr. Jenks had to wait at a pond some forty 
miles from Boston for the turtles to come 
out and lay their eggs in the sand. One 
morning about four o’clock, after weeks of 
waiting, Mr. Jenks saw a turtle crawl up 
the beach, partly bury herself in the sand, 
and deposit her eggs. 

As she did so the distant clock struck four. 
There was no train till after nine, and the eggs 
must be in Cambridge in three hours. 

I laid the eggs on a bed of sand in the 
bottom of my pail; filled in between them 
with more sand; so with another layer to the 
rim; and, covering all over smoothly with 
more sand, I ran back for my horse. He 
knew, as well as I, that the turtle had laid, 
and that he was to get those eggs to Agassiz. 

I let him out. I shouted to him, holding 
to the dasher with one hand, the pail of eggs 
with the other, not daring to get off my knees, 
altho the bang on them, as we pounded down 
the wood road, was terrific. We had nearly 
covered the distance to the pike when, 
ahead of me, I heard the sharp whistle of a 











Power Specialty Company, 2140 Trinity Bldg., New York } 





locomotive. 
| With a pull that lifted the horse from his 


To the editor I leave my space on this! 
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Cochin: Odors 
and Wash-Day 


=e Smells 


can be driven out of the | 
house; toilet rooms and 
lavatories can be kept perfectly free from | 
odors by use of the | 
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READY-TO-RUN 


Ventilating Set 


Wherever there is an electric fixture, this easily- 
carried Ready-to-Run set will speedily empty the 
room of foul air and replace it with cool, pure air, 
from out of doors. It will sweeten musty closets and 
pantries, In the bedroom it will give all the healthful 
benefits of out-of-doors sleeping. 
Its use does away entirely with 
the “‘stuffiness” which is so un- 
pleasant a feature of home g 
dances, receptions and card # 
Parties, 

For offices, lodges, smoking 
rooms, boat-cabins, etc., it is 
better than open windows which 
are useless on still days and a 
nuisance on windy days. Better 
than desk fans wh‘-h simply agi- 
tate the stagnant air in the room, 


Size A, $35; B. $45; C, $55, delivered in U.S. 
For facts about ventilation and further details wrtte 
Sor booklet D. 64. 
Trade prices to Electrical Contractors, Hard 
and Power Companies. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, Mass. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 50 Church St., N.Y.; 135 N. 8rd St., Phila. ; 329 W. nog 
Cina. ; 300 ee egg © St. Louis; 6308. Clinton 8t., Chicago; 711 Park Bidg., 








Dealers 


Pitt. burg: 1006 W . Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington; 84 Oliver St., Boston; 
529 i. oe covey Bde‘ Minn.; 423 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland; 1108 Granite 
Bidg., Rochester; Hennen Bidg., New Orleans; 319 Conn. Mut. Bldg., Hartford 








In The Open With The Trees 


Students of the Davey Institute of Tree 
Surgery are given practical experience in tree 
treatment under the supervision of John 


Davey, ‘‘ The Father of Tree Surgery,’’ and 


speciaiiy selected assistants. 


The Training of Tree Surgeons 


They must acquire complete knowledge of every de- 
tail of the science, work in subordinate positions under 
men who are themselves thoroughly trained, and be 
gradually promoted as they merit it, 


Booklet by Elbert Hubbard 
“A Brother to the Trees” 


Free to any young man of character, wishing to be- 
come a tree expert. Any tree-owner desiring fuller 
information as to the Davey service, may have this 
| booklet and others, explaining the science of tree sur- 
gery, upon application. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY, Inc. 
177 Larch Street, KENT, OHIO 
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feet, I swung him into a field and sent him 
straight as an arrow for the track. 

By some stroke of luck I got on the track 
and backed off it before the train hit my 
carriage. But the maneuver was successful, 
for the engineer stopt and I swung aboard 
the cab—hatless, dew-soaked, smeared with 
yellow mud, and holding, as if it were a baby 
or a bomb, a little tin pail of sand. 

“Throw her wide open,” I commanded, 
“wide open! These are fresh turtle eggs 
for Professor Agassiz of Cambridge. He 
must have them before breakfast.” 

The engineer and the fireman no doubt 
thought that I was crazy; but they let me 
alone, and the fast freight rolled in swiftly 
to Boston. 

But misfortune was ahead. We slowed down 
in the yards and came toastop. We were put 
on a siding, to wait no one knew how long. 

I suddenly jumped from the engine, slid 
over a high fence and bolted for the street. 
In the empty square stood a cab. 

The cabman saw me coming. I waved 
a dollar at him and then another, dodged 
into the cab, slammed the door, and called 
out, “Cambridge, Harvard College! Pro- 
fessor Agassiz’s house. I’ve got eggs for 
Agassiz!’’ and I pushed another dollar up 
at him through the hole. 

“Let him go!” ordered. “ Here’s another 
dollar for you if you make Agassiz’s house 
in twenty minutes!” 

We flew to Cambridge. There was a 
sudden lurch, and I dived forward, rammed 
my head into the front of the cab, and 
came up with a rebound that landed me 
across the small of my back on the seat, 
and sent half of my pail of eggs helter-skelter 
over the floor. But we were at Agassiz’s 
house. I tumbled out and pounded the door. 

“ Agassiz!’’ I gasped, when the maid came. 
“T want Professor Agassiz, quick!” 

She protested that he was in bed, and 
threatened the police. But just then a door 
overhead was flung open, a great white-robed 
figure appeared on the dim landing above, and 
a quick, loud voice called excitedly: 

“Let him in! Let him in! . I know him. 
He has my turtle eggs.” 

And the apparition, slipperless and clad 
in anything but an academic gown, came 
sailing down stairs. The great man, his 
arms extended, laid hold of me with both 
hands, and dragging me and my precious 
pail into his study, with a swift, clean 
stroke laid open one of the eggs, as the watch 
in my trembling hands ticked its way to 
seven—as if nothing unusual were happening 
in the history of the world. 


Public Ownership.—James J. Hill, discuss- 
ing public ownership at a dinner in New 
York, said: 

“T fear that with public ownership we 
would be worse served. Take the case of 
France. France, you know, makes her own 
matches. And such matches! 

““A Frenchman was once arrested at his 
lodgings. A lot of smuggled foreign matches 
—the duty on foreign matches is the prohibi- 
tive one of a cent per match—had been found 
in histrunk. The judge said to the man: 

“*Foreign matches have been discovered 
in your possession. What have you to say 
for yourself, miscreant ?’ 

“*Please, your honor,’ stammered the 
prisoner, ‘it is true I use foreign matches, 
but only to light our government ones with.’” 
—Detroit Free Press. 
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Speed Pictures— | 
Kodak Convenience. | 


The mile-a-minute automobile, express trains at full speed, race 
horses, athletes at their highest strain, instantaneous indoor pic- 
tures, home portraiture, ordinary time exposures—these are all as 


'No.14 Speed 
Kodak 


an 


(EXACT SIZE.) 


Pictures 2% x 4% inches. 
Size of camera, 24% x 4% x 
9% inches. Uses daylight 
loading Kodak Film Car- 
tridges for 6 or 12 expos- 
ures. Graflex FocalPlane 
Shutter, Zeiss-Kodak An- 
astigmat lens f. 6.3. 


Price complete, as 
equipped above, $60.00 
Kodak Catalogue free at dealers 

or by mail, 
EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
The Kodak City. 




















For Special Purposes 


The Blaisdell 


PAPER PENCIL 















fills a heretofore unmet need. No. 163 
is the only marking pencil especially 
for china decorators, glass and crock- 
ery merchants, etc. To sharpen, 
nick the paper and pull. 


Any Two Pencils Sent Postpaid 


Two best quality pencils, lead, color- 
ed crayon or special (crockery, photo, 
metal, etc.,) mailed on receipt of ten 
cents. State for purpose used or color. 
THE BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO., 

4409 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Iron all Day 
~}} and Keep Cool 


1 Plenty of heat on 
the face of the iron, 


















room! If you own a 
“Fresco” you can iron all day in perfect com 
fort—at actually less expense if you 
burned coal, wood or gas. 


FRESCO SELF-HEATING = 
FLAT-IRON 


makes its own heat from alcohol or gasolene. |+— 
Use it indoors or out, on fine goods or coarse. 
Turn the flame up or down. Absolutely safe 
—every iron triple tested. Booklet free. 
Agents—Every home needs the Fresco 

mood agents sell them successfully. Ex-_ 
clusive territory. Write today. 

NEW YORK FLAT-IRON COMPANY 

Box 63, Belle Mead, N. J. 
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No. 3146—Jacobean Sofa 


Learn Furniture Facts 


Before You Buy 


Every person who is planning a furniture pur- 
chase, whethera single piece or the equipment of 
a luxurious home, should be informedas to what 
constitutes real furniture value. For there is a 
vast difference in the methods of upholstered fur- 
niture construction. It is this difference that 
counts in the years of service that the honestly 
built piece should give. 

But you need not buy blindly—you can protect 
yourself against imposition—be sure that the 
piece you select will last out a lifetime of wear. 

Karpen Upholstered Furniture is 
trade-marked, and that trade-mark 
is your guaranty. 

It is the only guaranteed 
upholstered furniture in the 
world, yet it costs no more 
than the unknown and un- 
named kinds. 


Karpen Free Style 
Book AX Tells 
the Story 


It explains to you why Karpen Furniture 
equals in style and quality the craftsmanship of 
former generations; tells you what makes it the 
standard of upholstered furniture value. 

This book brings you over 500 pieces of fine 
furniture for home inspection; offers you a range 
of selection that the biggest metropolitan store 
could not equal. No matter what piece you 
select, your dealer can quickly get it for you. 
And we will authorize him to make you a spe- 








No. 3967—Modern 
Luxurious 
Arm Chair 


cial price. Write for the book today. (49) 
S. Karpen & Bros. 
Karpen a 4 CHICAGO Karp en 






Rvctinterea 
holstered 


attatints: 


Karpen Building, NEW YORK 

20 Sudbury Street, BOSTON 

The United States Government used 
1,829 pieces of Karpen furniture in 
furnishing the new Senate Office Buil 
ing throughout. 


TRADE-MARK 


d- 
Karpen furniture was specified in competi- 
tion with the manufacturers everywhere. 
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150 PLANS 


emma 


Cottage 

0. to “$3000 
eith’s monthly 
wagasins is the 
recognized auth- 
No. 85—$2300. One ofthe 100. ority on planning 
and Decorating Homes. $1.50 year. News-stands lic. 
copy. Each 80-page issue gives 8to10 designs byleading architects. 
My other books for home-builders are : 
200 designs for Attractive Homes, $2,000 to $4,000 
100 designs for higher priced homes up to $10,000 1 
162-page book—Practical House Decoration ‘ ee 
182 Beautiful Interior Views of Halls, LivingRooms. etc. 1. 
Any one of these boots and ° * Keith's ’’ one year. 2 
All 5 of these books and ‘‘ Keith’s’’ one year 


. L. KEITH, 520 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn.aaal 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


The Bard Behind the Bars 


De warden gi’ me some paper an’ fixt me 
wit’ ink an’ wit’ pen 

I tol’ im I monkeyed wit’ writin’ dis poetry 
stuff now an’ den. 

Dey say it’s a pipe to do po’tin’—Say, wot do 
dey write de stuff fer ?— 

But wot won’t a guy do to git dem to open 
de door o’ de stir? 

Here’s wot I am tryin’: “De roses will all be 
in bloom in a moath”— 

Wonth, honth, sonth, gonth— 
An’ dere isn’t a durn rime fer month! 


Dey say it’s a cinch when you knows it, it’s 
like takin’ candy from kids; 

Megoogles de Dip worked de racket—two 
geezers come liftin’ dere lids 

An’ callin’ ’im “genius” an’ “wonder” 
tellin’ ’im all about fame. 

An’ wimmen, too, brought ’im some roses, an’ 
ast ’im to write dem his name. 

Huh! Roses reminds me—“ De roses will all 
be in bloom in a month” — 

Tonth, ronth, nonth, fonth— 
An’ dere isn’t a durn rime fer month! 


an’ 


An’ Larry de Red hit de rattlers away from 
here early las’ week— 

He doped out a pome on a subjec’ called 
“Wot Do de Silences Speak!” 

An’ Kokomo Ike did it easy—jes’ strung ’em 
a page an’ a half 

Called “Oh, to Be Back from de Corn Husks, 
a Proddiggle Son an’ a Calf.” 

Huh! How does she stack up? “De roses 
will all be in bloom in a month”— 

Jonth, lonth, ponth, vonth— 
An’ dere isn’t a durn rime fer month! 


I git all de ink on me fingers, I stick de blame 
pen in me mouth, 

Jus’ like it’s a pencil! Say, hones’! 
trick’s got me brain goin’ south. 

I hear all de rest o’ ’em writin’ fer pardons 
in potery style— 

I'll trade all de pens dey can give me fer one 
chunk o’ soap an’ a file. 

Now ain’t dis a looloo? “De roses will all be 
in bloom in a month— 

Donth, fonth, thonth, yonth— 
An’ dere isn’t a durn rime fer month! 
—Chicago Post. 


Dis 





Quite a Feat.—Scorr—‘“ See that man who 
just went by? He landed in this city with 
bare feet, and now he’s got a million.” 

Motr—“Great Jupiter! That beats the 
centipede to a frazzle.’-—Boston Transcript. 





A Compliment?—“I wonder what the 
teacher meant about the singing of my two 
daughters ?”’ 

“What did he say?” 

“He said that’ Mamie’s voice was good, 
but Maude’s was better still.’’—Catholic News. 





A Born Pessimist.—‘‘ What is the baby 
crying for, my child ?” 

“T dunno;’e’s alw’yscrying. I never came 
acrawst any one wot looks upon the dark 
side of things as ’e does.” —Punch. 





Seeking Information—ABsENT-M IN DED 
Proressor (meeting a friend unexpectedly 
on a mountain peak)—“ Hello! Did you climb 
up from below?” —Fliegende Blaetter. 
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you can get as much 
heat with one Aldine Fire. 

place and save 60% of your 
fuel bill as from four common 
grates. 


This is because it 
is really a return draft 
stove in fireplace 


form. 85% of the 
heat is thrown out into 
the room instead of 85% 
being wasted as in common grates. 





Mission design 


It can be set in any chimney opening at half 
the cost of a common grate, no special chimney 
construction is necessary, no pipe to connect, 
extra large fire pot; made 
in seven patterns, at 
prices no higher than any 
good common grate. 


Send for our free booklet 
and see how an Aldine 
is suited to your needs. 
50,000 now in use. 


BB _ CUMBERS™ 
THAT HEAT AIR ORAWN 
OFF THE FLOOR panel : 





Satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money back. 


Rathbone Fireplace Mfg. Co. 


5906 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Pictures With Interesting History 


Done in full color by the leading artist of Coachin 
and Sporting scenes. Twelve subjects in the set. Old 
Philadelphia Taverns. Each print breathes a tale of 
colonial times. Unequalled for Hall and Billiard 
Room decoration. Size of each 11x r4inches. $2.00 
per set. Send 4 cents for a full set in miniature and 
story of each famous location, 


THE ROBERT SMITH CO., 25th & Poplar Sts., Philadelphia 
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JUST READY 


Dominion and Power 


By CHARLES BRODIE‘ PATTERSON 
Author of ‘‘ The Will to Be Well,’’ ‘“‘ The Measure of 
a Man,” etc. 


THSi is a new edition of one of Charles Brodie 
Patterson’s most popular books. It has been 

thoroughly revised and contains some five or six 
new chapters, dealing with Mental and Physical 
Health, sychic Development, The Right Use of 
the Breath, Self-Control, etc. It is filled with 
uplifting and helpful suggestions, and_ must, of 
necessity, prove a benefit to thoughtful readers. 
“Dominion and Power” has had a large sale in 





this country, has already passed through several 
editions in En land, and has recently been trans- 
lated into Dutch, in ‘which language three editions 


have been called ‘for in a little over a year. 

The author is buoyantly optimistic throughout, 
and helpful to courageous and wholesome living. 
It is a good book for those who feel the need of 
fuller instruction on the subject of the higher de- 
velopment of mankind. 


12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.20 net; postpaid, $1.30 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d Street - - New York 
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Immune.—One time Mark Twain met 
James McNeil Whistler, the artist. A friend 
having warned the humorist that the painter 
was a confirmed joker, Mark solemnly averred 
that he would get the better of Whistler 
should the latter attempt “any funny busi- 
ness.”’ Furthermore, Twain determined to 
anticipate Whistler if possible. So when the 
two had been introduced, which event took 
place in Whistler’s studio, Twain, assuming 
the air of hopeless stupidity, approached 
a just completed painting and said: “Not at 
all bad, Mr. Whistler; not at all bad. Only,” 
he added, reflectively, with a motion as if 
to rub out a cloud effect, “if I were you I'd 
do away with that cloud.” 

“Great heavens, sir!” exclaimed Whistler, 
almost beside himself. “Be careful and 
don’t touch that; the paint is not dry yet.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind that,” replied Mark, 


with an air of perfect nonchalance, “I’m |} 


wearing gloves.”—New York Sun. 


Knew That Much.—His ignorance of history 
recently shocked one of the woman friends 
of a young Buffalo society man. It was after 
a dinner party at his house and she was telling 
him what she had learned in her private 
history class. One thing led to another and 
all the time he was getting into deeper water. 
At last she surprized him by inquiring: 
“Now, tell me Mr. , what are the Knights 
of the Bath?”” He stammered for a while and 
finally blurted out: “Why, Saturday nights, 
I suppose.” —Advance. 








Safe Crackers.—“I am afraid some crackers 
are injurious to children,” said the fastidious 
matron. ‘“ Have you any safe crackers?” 

“Madam,”’ said the clerk, solemnly, “this 
is a grocery store. The state prison is ten 
blocks down.’’—Catholic News. 





Conscience Makes Cowards.—A quiet, bash- 
ful sort of a young fellow was making a call on 
a Capitol Hill girl one evening not so very 


long ago, when her father came into the parlor | | 


with his watch in his hand. It was about 
9:30 o'clock. At the moment the young 
Man was standing on a chair straightening a 
picture over the piano. The girl had asked 
him to fix it. As he turned, the old gentle- 
man, a gruff, stout fellow, said: 

“Young man, do you know what time it 
is?” 

The bashful youth got off the chair nerv- 
ously. “Yes, sir,’’ he replied. “I was just 
going.” 

He went into the hall without any delay, 
and took his hat and coat. The girl’s father 
followed him. As the caller reached for the 
door-knob, the old gentleman again asked him 
if he knew what time it was. 

“Yes, sir,” was the youth’s reply. “Good 
night!” And he left without waiting to put 
his coat on. 

After the door had closed the old gentleman 
turned to the girl. 

“What’s the matter with that fellow?” he 
asked. “My watch ran down this afternoon 
and I wanted him to tell me the time, so that 
I could set it.” —Denver Post. 





Speaking Literally—‘“I want to learn to 
make jelly,” said the newly installed house- 
wife. “Is it hard?” “Oh, Lord, no, mum!” 
replied the cook, with supreme pity. “It’s 
soft.” —Judge. 
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Barber” 





Brave Major Brown of war renown 
Enjoys now times of peace, 

His face so clean with razor keen 
He shaves—but his caprice 

Leads him to just one razor choice— 
GEM JUNIOR does his heart rejoice. 








|H1E man who has once shaved with the GEM JUNIOR 
Safety Razor will fight for his trusty blade to the last trench. 
It stands the fire of all criticism, overcomes all opposition and 


is easily the victor among an army of rivals. The razor that 
“Made Self-Shaving Popular.” 


; The GEM JUNIOR wins on its merits only—two of which are its supe- 
rior, keen-cutting edge, and its Bar, which, preceding the blade, prepares the 
hair for the close cut which means a clean, comfort- 
able, speedy shave, accomplished with ease and dex- 

= terity that any head barber might envy. 
GEM JUNIOR SET Includes nickel- 
$1.00 





















‘ ~ silver-plated 
frame with Bar, combination stroppin; 


and shaving handles and seven select 
blades in handsome case. 
EXTRA BLADES, SET OF SEVEN, No. G7—35 Cents 
SPECIAL For Extra Heavy Beards 
*# with 12 wide bevel- 

Gemde Luxe Outfit edge b lades, of 

heavy Damascene steel, especially constructed e 

for men with heavy beards or tender skin 

who have difficulty in shaving, prevent all irritation. 

Extra Set, 6 Blades, No. A1—50 Cents 

For any kind of a dull razor use Gem Razor Strop Dressing. 

Best edge producer—a keen blade ina minute. 25c. postpaid 
Razor Ready 34 READE STREET - NEW YORK 
For Shaving The Original Modern Safety Razor Makers 


Blade Ready 
For Stropping 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY, KINGS HALL, MONTREAL, CANADA 


$1.00 Outfit 
Complete 











lip on a ROXFORD 
Garment— 


See how easily it goes on—how well it fits. That’s comfort for you. 
Roxford is full cut. It fits. No binding or chafing. 
You can get Roxford in the new styles—knee drawers, short- 
sleeve or sleeveless shirts oe buttons. wage of good 
long-wearing balbriggan—absorbs perspiration and prevents 
"chilling. Does not shrink—fits after months of wear and 
washing. There’s a little book on 


Roxford Underwear 


For Men and Boys. It tells about this great improve- 
ment in masculine undergarments. Send for it before 
you purchase your Spring underwear. J?’s well worth 
writing for. 


Long-sleeve shirts Ribbed and flat union suits 
Short-sleeve shirts Ankle-length drawers 
Sleeveless shirts (no buttons) Knee-length drawers 
Short-sleeve shirts Short-stout drawers 
(no buttons) Long-slim drawers 
50c., 75c., $1.00. Send your name 
for the Book and please yourself 


Roxford Knitting Co., Dept. J. 


Philadelphia 
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LAI MR CON A 


In the purchase of bonds the value of a banking 
firm to a client depends upon the scope and efficiency 
of the service rendered and the integrity and experi- 
ence of the firm. 


Record 


The history of bonds a banking firm has 
sold during its business life ir the best pos- 
sible evidence as to the merit underlying the 
firm’s offerings. 


We submit the record of our offerings over 
a period of many years as an indication of 
our ability and an earnest of our purpose to 
supply you with dependable investments. 

We are in position at all times to offer 
Municipal, Railroad and Public Utility 
Bonds which we have carefully investigated 
and which are adapted to the varied re- 
quirements of careful investors. Inquiry cor- 


dially invited. 


Write for pamphlet No. D-47 
entitled ‘* A Bond Dealer’s Circular ’’ 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


Bankers 


New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
49 Wall St. 1421 Chestnut St. 152 Monroe St. 424 California St. 











Your Money 
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REASONS FOR CHEAP BONDS 


Tue reasons which lie at the basis of the 
prevailing cheapness in good bonds have been 
set forth by several writers. Among the latest 
and clearest are those contained in an article 
in the New York Evening Post The writer 
says the current condition of the bond market 
is “not so much an oversupply of bonds as 
a deficiency of demand.” Some temporary 
activity: had been created early in March, 
but this pertained chiefly to such issues as 
yielded a higher rate of interest than the 
common, which was what the investor most 
wanted. But such issues having been disposed 
of, there still remained on hand bonds of 
earlier issues. One of these was ‘“‘a well-known 
debenture issue made last year. and which 
under normal condtiions would have been 
disposed of in one hour.” Of that issue about 
two-fifths remained unsold in the middle of 
May. The writer discusses why the demand 
should now be below normal. 


“Tn the first place, the country’s supply of 
liquid capital had got used up. A lot of it 
had got locked up in speculation for the rise 
in stocks, commodities, and land, and a lot 
of it had been converted into fixt forms, as in 
the financing of railroad expansion, irrigation 
projects, and vast municipal undertakings. 
After that, the supply of new capital would ' 
largely limited, so far as this country was con- 
cerned, to what could be saved, and, owing 
to private extravagance and the high cost of 
living, the saving of capital as fast as it was 
needed has been apparently impossible. A 
Wall Street bond dealer called attention 
somewhat impatiently this week to the fact 
that, altho the American people can spend 
hundreds of millions for automobiles, they 
seem.unable to finance their own railroads, 
and have to go abroad for new capital. 

“Tt is the habit to think of the bond-buying 
investor as an individual. But the finan- 
cial and savings institutions of the country, 
holding the deposits of thousands of individ- 
uals, are investors on the larger scale. They 
are out of the bond market, too. Many of 
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GOLD BONDS 


@ Is it earning 6%? If 
not, you are losing on 
every dollar just so much as your 
interest-earnings fall short of 6%. 














@ Six per cent. is thoroughly conservative, as 
is shown by the American Real Estate Com- 
pany’s record. Startingin 1888 with $100,000 

ital, it now has Assets of $15,536, 199.47 
and $1,751,154.38 Surplus. Its Bonds have 
paid 6% unfailingly for 22 years, and will do 
the same for you. 4 Before placing your 
July dividends or savings let us explain the 
advantages of the A-R-E Gold Bonds for 
saving (by instalment payments at 6%) or 
for direct investment at 6%. 

6% COUPON BONDS 
For those who wish to invest $100 or more 
6% ACCUMULATIVE BONDS . 


For those who wish to save $25 or more a year 





@ We shall be glad to send you complete informa- 
tion, literature and map of New York City. 


American Real Estate Company 

Founded 1888 :: Assets, $15,536,199.47 

Capital and Surplus - - $1,851,154.38 
Room 504 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 








From “ Appleton’s New Practical Cyclopedia.” 


THE REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES OF 








them have found higher returns from real es- 
tate, and have employed in mortgages capita) 
which might otherwise have gone into bonds, 
thus stimulating real-estate speculation, 
—eesy in the West. Institutions of an- 
other class, so far from being in the market for 
bonds, have been selling bonds for the last 
eight or nine months to provide liquid capital 
for the conduct of business. National banks, 
for instance, having employed a great deal 
of capital temporarily in Linh-grade bonds 
when a large proportion of the country’s 
working-capital was idle, as in 1908, have 
been selling their bonds to meet the de- 
mand for that working-capital.”’ 


In another article a writer in the same 
newspaper answers the question “Why 4- 
per-cent. savings-bank bonds, offered at or 
below par, should find so few buyers.” His 
answer is that “the savings-banks which are 
ordinarily heavy buyers of such securities 
are out of the market entirely, owing to the 
large withdrawals of cash by depositors 
who have to meet the high cost of living out of 
savings.” Again, life-insurance companies 
“have little money to invest because they 
can not accumulate cash as they used to do 
before the Armstrong invcstigation of 1905 
forced them to cut down their bank-balances.” 
Finally, “the deposit banks and trust com- 
panies which often carry a secondary re- 
serve in high-class bonds are too fully loaned 
up just now to permit of new investments 
being made.” Nothing is wrong with the 
bonds; in fact, many are selling upon the 
“bargain basis.” The situation with the in- 
surance companies is outlined interestingly as 
follows: 


“Six years ago, when the life companies 
were an important factor in the bond market, 
the three largest New York companies— 
the New York Life, the Mutual, and the 
Equitable—carried from $50,000,000 to $75,- 
000,000 on deposit in banks and trust com- 
panies. This enabled them to make large 
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apg of bonds whenever they felt like it. 
o-day, however, their balances are scarcely 





THE UNITED STATES—HOW THEY COME IN AND HOW 
THEY GO OUT. 
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_half as large, the three companies reporting 


on December 31 last only $25,000,000 in banks 
and trust companies. In addition to this, all 
these companies now invest in real-estate 
mortgages much of the money that they 
formerly placed in bonds. : 

“None of the life companies ever exercised 
the influence in the bond market that the 
Mutual did. That cpany was usually 
first appealed to whenever a bond issue was 
b-ought out, as it was known to carry cash 
balances sufficient to enable it to take a $3,000,- 
000 or $5,000,000 block of bonds at short 
notice. This table of average weekly bank- 
ba!ances carried by the Mutual Life at the end 
of each of the last six years shows how the 
company’s cash holdings have steadily dimin- 
ished from year to year: 


1908. i.:..33 $4,678,000 1906...... $5,200,000 
1908... .%; 6,300,000 1005.......... 13,800,000 
E9OT ee 4,700,000 J Per 20,500,000 


COMMODITY PRICES LOWER 


Bradstreet’s index number for May 1 
showed a slight decline in commodity prices. 
The number for June 1 now shows a still 
further decline, the same being 2.5 per cent. 
This is attributed to “lack of demand and 
seasonal progress of the crops.’’ Since Jan- 
uary 1 of this year the total decline amounts 
to 4.7 per cent., the present level being the 
lowest since October 1, last year. The 
present level, however, is 4.9 per cent. higher 
than the level for June 1 of last year and 
14 per cent. higher than that for June 1, 
1908. Commenting on the figures for June 1, 
this year, Bradstreet’s says: 


“Two factors stand out prominently in 
connection with the recent tendency of 
commodity prices to recede. In_ short, 
these two are lack of demand and seasonal 
influences incident to the progress of plant 
life. That the recessions are welcome to 
consumers goes without saying, especially 
as the movement toward high levels tended 
to produce considerable discontent, and 
incidentally to restrict consumption. How- 
ever, the developments of the past few 
months have turned more in consonance with 
the desires of a large part of the public. In 
any event, prices, which had shown a weaker 
undertone by May 1, continued to pursue 
that course throughout the month of May, so 
that Bradstreet’s index number as of June 1 
stood at 8.8105. 

“The index number for June 1 of this 
year exceeded that of June 1, 1901, by 18.7 
per cent.; it surpasses that of the like date 
in 1900 by 12.8 per cent., and it runs 54.5 
r cent. above the lowest prices ever estab- 
hed within the life of our data, viz., those 
for July 1, 1896, when the index number 
was 5.7019.” 


OUR EXTRAVAGANCE 


At a meeting of the Texas Bankers Associa- 
tion some weeks ago Joseph T. Talbert, 
Vice-President of the National City Bank 
of New York, made an address on extrava- 
gance as “our national vice.” Among 
evidences of extravagance he cited the 
expenditures made for automobiles and for 
their maintenance, the cost of cars being 
named as $250,000,000 a year, and of up-keep 
and other necessary things as “at least as 
much more.” This vast sum Mr. Talbert 
thought “equivalent, in actual economic 
waste each year, to more than the value of 
property destroyed in the San Francisco fire— 
perhaps twice as much.” While the conse- 
quences of such economic waste may be 
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BUY SECURE BONDS 





They are a Most Profitable Form of Investment, Combining Safety With 
Liberal Income—From 5% to 6% 


Bonds offered by reputable banking 
houses upon properly constructed and 
operated enterprises may afford a most 
attractive form of investment for sums 
of $100, $500 and $1,000 and more. But, 
in making such investments, safety of 
principal and interest is the more im- 
portant factor to be considered; liberality 
of income yield is a secondary considera- 
tion. Much care is required for the 
safe selection of investments. 

It is this service of proper discrimina- 
tion in the selection of securities that we 
most faithfully perform for our clients. 
That this service has been effectually per- 
formed is well attested by the fact that since 
the organization of this house there has never 
been a day’s delay in the payment of either prin- 
cipal or interest on any bond which it has sold. 

This record is most significant. It 
appeals at once to the conservative in- 
vestor as indicative of intelligent invest- 
ment foresight. 


A most important requisite to prosper- 
ous enterprises is the constructing and 
operating experience of their projectors 
and sponsors, through which is insured 
intelligent discrimination in the selection 
of properties, accurate.engineering, care- 
ful construction and successful operation. 

More than a quarter of a century of 
uniform success by the executive officers 
of this Company in the actual selection, 
construction and operation, as well as 
the financing of electric railways, steam 
railroads, hydro-electric plants, over 
forty water works properties and the 
two largest public or private irrigation 
enterprises in the United States, amply 
protects the investor in the securities 
offered by this house. 

Thus are combined, in the direction 
of the: business of this house, actual 
construction and operation ability with 
financial ,experience—which factors in- 
sure unusual safety to the bonds we offer. 


FOR JULY INVESTMENT 


For the July investment period we offer a security unconditionally guaranteed by endorse- 
ment by a controlling and operating Company whose capital and surplus is $4,500,000, and whose 
net annual earnings are over $600,000. ‘This security bears 6% interest and is issued in $100, 


$500 and $1,000 denominations. 


Write to Department F for matter descriptive of our various offerings and for a circular 
concerning the issue we suggest particularly for investment at this time. 


J. S. & W. S. KUHN, Inc. 


Bank for Savings Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CHICAGO: First National Bank Bldg. 
NEW YORK: 37 Wall Street 


PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
BOSTON: John Hancock Bldg. 

















**Good as Gold’”’ 
Coupon Real Estate Notes 


$500 Denomination 


Secured by First Mortgages on 
Improved City Real Estate 








Valued at Over Twice the Amount 
Of The Loan. 


Interest Rates, 5 and 6% 


(Write for Circular No. 150.) 


Mercantile Trust Co., 
REAL ESTATE LOAN DEPARTMENT. ° 


8th and Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

























* . Price! Greatest 

Free Trial! Typewriter 

EasyTerms' a: offer ever 
we made! 


You can get a standard visible Typewriter on trial w:thout 
obligation. A personally written proposition and interesting 
booklet about typewriters will be sent on receipt of name and 
address. Don’t overlook this 

Typewriters’ Dis 


! 
tributing Syndicate 
$14 Masonic Temple 


Chicago 























Under strict supervision of 

the state Banking Dept. 

First Mortgages on Metro- 

politan small homes the security. 

His handled millions without 

ever losing a cent of anybody's 
money. Has maintained consistently a 
dividend rate of one per cent more than 


ordinary savings hanks offer. Begin now. A 
Send $1 or more and get a mailing dl \ 
size Pe yk, 01 , sy ri 
lt J. j 
nde 


ng& S re Ng 
1888. Cor. Beekman st, wa 


at Park Row, New York 
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Your Savings 


HROUGHOUT our 
whole country, 
thousands of people are 
bending nervously over 
stock tickers and rush- 
ing out to buy the last 
edition of the evening 
paper, all to see whether 
the stock in which they 
are speculating with their 
savings has gone up or 
down a few points. 
Gloom or happiness is 
governed by the last word 


from Wall Street. 


How much better to buy some- 
thing, the value of which does not 
change—-something worth one hun- 
dred cents on the dollar when you 
buy it and always worth that. 

Our mortgages on New York City 
real estate are just that. Your money 
and your interest are guaranteed by 
our associate company, the Bond and 
Mortgage Guarantee Company with 
its $7,500,000. The title is guaranteed 
by our Company with its $14,000,000. 

You can invest as little as $10. a 
month or you can get from us a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of such investments 
if you desire. The quality and safety 
of all are the same and our fees have 
been paid by the borrowers so that the 
investment is without expense to you, 

Write us how much you might be willing 


to invest and we will send you a booklet 
describing an investment of that amount. 


TLE GUARANTEE 
TRUST Co 


176 Broadway, New York 
175 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
Secured by N. w. t arm Lands, 8100, 8500 
and 81000 denominations; 6% payabl 
semi-annually . First mortgages dep: 
ited with Trust Co. Send for book) 
WESTERN MORTGAGE SECURITIES CO. 
217 Andrus Blag. Minneapolis, Minn. 








New York Mortgage Co.’s ‘‘First Mortgage Trust 

ds’’ will be found, upon investigation, the most 

solid form of investment, offering the same facilities, ad- 

vantages, security and income, whether your capital amounts 

to $10 or $10,000. Our Bonds and Mortgages on New York 
City and Suburban Real Estate yield investors 


5 to 5\4 Per Cent. Net 


and have an absolute guarantee from this Company as to 
payment of both interest and principal when due. 

These ‘‘Trust Bonds’’ are secured by first mortgages de- 
posited with the Windsor Trust Co. of New York, and held 
by them for the protection of bond-holders. 

Issued in amounts of $100 and multiples thereof. Cashable 
at holder’s option upon short notice. Payments of $10 and 
upwards will be received by the company at any time to suit 
the convenience of investors. Interest begins at once and is 
payable semi-annually. 

UNDER SUPERVISION OF NEW YORK BANKING DEPT. 
Free Booklet yiving full particulars, address 


ORK MorrTeAGCE (6, 


DEPT. C, 1475 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


-|cussing Mr. 
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postponed, they “must ultimately be faced 
and settled.” 

The sums named do not, he said, include 
the entire economic loss growing out of this 
single item of indulgence. Thousands of 
young and able men are employed in pro- 
ducing and running cars and hence are 
withdrawn from productive usefulness. The 
influence of such withdrawals is “bound to 
be manifested in the tendency to higher 
prices.” The effect, already considerable, 
“ean be compared only to the maintenance 
of a standing army. Thousands of people 
desiring automobiles “have mortgaged their 
homes, pledged their life-insurance policy, 
withdrawn their hard-earned savings, and 
thereby converted assets into expenditures 
and liabilities.’ Mr. Talbert regards the 
spectacle as “astounding,” but he believes 
that, in the commercial use of the automobile, 
the industry eventually will become “one 
of the most valuable of our national in- 
dustries.” As an extravagance this indul- 
gence affects men of moderate means rather 
than the rich. 

What Mr. Talbert means to do is to “decry 
the use of the machine for purposes of 
pleasure by classes who must go into debt or 
give up their savings to indulge in it.’”’ He 
cited the motor-car merely as an illustration, 
and a striking one, of our national vice to 
spend beyond our means.” A smaller scale 
of indulgences ‘and waste, however, “is 
maintained all the way down the line.”’ He 
then sets forth what he regards as the solid 
ground on which the country ought to be 
placed. 


“So long as we are able to produce food- 
stuffs and raw materials in excess of our own 
requirements, and to manufacture goods 
which the world needs and will purchase in 
competitive markets, and so long as we can 
sell these commodities and manufactured 
goods to other nations in sufficient quantities 
to settle our trade balances, as well as to 
offset certain other large items of inter- 
national debit against us, then we are on 
solid ground; and high prices inject no 
element of industrial danger or of financial 
instability. Such a position we have enjoyed 
in the past, and it has been ours for so long 
a time that we have been led to believe it 
could never come to an end. But in this 
matter we have been deceiving ourselves, 
and to the extent which that deception has 
contributed to our present extravagances, or 
encouraged them, we have been living in a 
‘fool’s paradise.’ ”’ 


A writer in The Lankers’ Magazine, dis- 
Talbert’s comments on the 
automobile craze, calls attention to the 
fact that, in the last ten or twenty years, 
the wealth of this country has increased 


enormously, so that ten years ago “the man 


who owned a horse and buggy might have 
been relatively as extravagant as the owner 
of an automobile to-day.” Everything de- 
pends on the “ability to pay for what one 
has.” The writer continues: 


“Tt might easily be shown that the auto- 
mobile is of much greater public utility 
than many other things for which hundreds 
of.millions are annually wasted. Merchants, 
business men, doctors, and _ professional 
men generally have found the automobile 
of great practical service. It is but another 
addition to the means of rapid communica- 
tion all of which have been of immense use- 
fulness. It enables one to pass quickly 
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from the heat and turmoil of the city to the 
healthful and quiet atmosphere of the. 
woods and fields. It multiplies the harm- ~ 
less pleasures of life, brings friends closer. 
together, and by increasing the facilities 
of travel, greatly widens our business and 
social horizon.” 


THE CONDITION OF TRADE 

In its issue of June 11 Eradstreet’s noted 
that “unseasonable cool weather still arrests 
retail trade and retards progress in the 
northern half of the country.” Trade 
was also “quiet in the Southern district.” 
The jobbing trade reported a quiet demand 
and “a moderate volume of reorders.” The 
fall trade “still hesitates, pending clearer 
views of crop and price outcome,” industrial 
reports “point to considerable curtailment of 
output proceeding from uncertainty as to - 
prices,”’ and collections “range from slow to 
fair.” Dun’s Rev-ew attributed to the com- 
promise on the railroad question and im- 
proved crop prospects “much improvement”’ 
for the week in the business outlook. This 
improvement, however, was “largely senti- 
mental, but increased confidence almost 
invariably leads to increased trade.” Rail- 
road earnings and bank clearings showed 
gains, the former 13.5 per cent. in May, the 
latter 1.1 per cent. and 30.4 per cent. over 
May, 1906. 

A writer in Moody’s Magazine for June, 
whose article was written some weeks before 
the time of issue declares “that the tendency 
toward higher cost in production has now 
overtaken and almost completely offset the 
purchasing power of the great body of the 
people.” The result has been that merchants 
and manufacturers “find themselves quite 
heavily stocked with goods of every kind and 
with their markets steadily growing more 
limited.” Since the first of March, “we 
have been getting far less satisfactory trade 
reports than had been the case for much more 
than a year.” In this trend toward high 
commodity prices, “the railroads have been 
more seriously involved than any other one 
interest.”’ 


SPECULATION IN REALTY 


T e Vice-president of one of the largest 
national banks in the country, who recently 
returned from a tour of the Southwest, has 
exprest great concern over the feverish 
speculative activity in real estate which he 
observed there. He is quoted in The Finan- 
cial World as saying: 


“This speculation is confined to no one 
section, and we in New York can not throw 


stones at other places. Syndicates have 
bought up land for development as suburban 
places and towns which ought to be now 
under the plow and raising something to 
relieve our people from the high prices. 

“From Montauk Point, or at least far out 
on Long Island, to the State of Washington, 
the Pacific Coast and down South, especially 
Texas, this activity in real estate is on at a 
feverish tension. It-takes a terrible lot of 
money to finance these operations, which 
in the aggregate are enormous, and the 
result is that money is tight everywhere. 
In my travels I have. seen rows and rows 
of buildings which are: being built in small 
towns, which will not be fully occupied in 
years. Why, in El Paso, Texas, they are 
building sky-scrapers where three-story build- 
ings ought to suffice. : 

“The suburban-syndicate boom is alsc 
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ing overdone. We will grow to it some 
a but we are too far ahead. All around 
Chieago lands which should be devoted to 
farming are lying idle, having been gobbled 
up by’ syndicates in anticipation of a boom 
which came to some sections, but which will 
leave many of these syndicates high and dry. 
We will get a smash some day, and it is 
not very far distant. As far as I can see, 
the bankers of the cities where I visited 
can not remedy the situation, since the money 
~in these operations has been already lent, 
and it is tied up. : 

“T got myself disliked in Texas because 
I charged that extravagance, especially the 
extravagance in the expense of automobiles, 
was eating up the surplus fund of the nation. 
I used to live in Texas, and they said there 
that now that I have got up to New York 
that all I thought of was Wall Street, and 
that only Wall treet men were entitled 
to have automobiles, while Texans could 
walk or ride in street-cars. I chose the 
automobile craze as an illustration of our 
national extravagance, because it is most 
typical of our present era of recklessness. 
As a matter of fact, however, we are spend- 
thrifts in other directions as well.” 


For several weeks writers on economics 
have been calling attention to the decreasing 
percentages of reserves in the Western banks. 
The serious part of this, says the writer in 
Moody’s Magazine, “is that a large part of 
the financing done by Western banks is in 
inflated farm lands and other realty.” De- 
posits have been going very rapidly into 
inflated farms—“a most unhealthy side of 
the situation,’”’—so that now “it seems almost 
certain that a period of severe liquidation 
must follow sooner or later.’’ Whether this 
liquidation will take place during the present 
year, the writer does not undertake to say, 
“but there seems no doubt of the probability 
of extremely tight money not only in the 
West but in New York next fall.” 


SAVINGS-BANK INTEREST 


While three or four of the large savings- 
banks of New York have reduced their rate 
of interest to be paid on July 1 to three 
and one half per cent., the former rate having 
been four per cent., most other banks will 
continue to pay four per cent. Therefusal, or 
the failure, of other banks to make reductions 
to three and one half per cent. has surprized 
men in some quarters, because of previous 
advice to the contrary from financiers and 
economic writers. In The Bankers’ Magazine, 
for example, Mr. John Harsen Rhoades, 
the eminent banker, after a special study 
of the entire savings-bank situation, pointed 
out that since the first of the year, a further 
decline of about two per cent. had taken 
place in what are known as savings-bank 
bonds—that is, the high-grade bonds in 
which savings-banks make investments. He 
held that a reduction of the interest rate to 
three and one half per cent. was necessary, 
in order to check the shrinkage in the ratio 
of surplus to deposits. He even thought a 
reduction to three per cent. might be neces- 
sary some time in the future. He believes 
it can be shown mathematically that few 
savings-banks in this State “can hope to 
continue the 4-per-cent. dividend ‘rate and 
at the same time maintain a fixt ratio of 
surplus to deposits, even tho the bond market 
may remain stationary from this time on.”’ 
A writer in The Financial Chronicle describes 
with clearness and in detail the effect which 
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A 6% Investment 


E offer subject to prior sale, an unusual safe 6% investment 

in the form of a serial first mortgage gold bond in denomina- 

tions of $100, $500 and $1000. Title fully guaranteed by a Title 

& Trust Co. Fire insurance policies assigned as collateral for bond 

holders. Bonds registered as to principal, and if desired as to interest. 

The property, located in the heart of Chicago, is steadily in- 

creasing in value. The earning power is three and one-half times the 

interest rate. The bonds are reduced 
serially commencing at an early date. 
















This 6% investment is of the same 
high standard that has characterized our 
first Real Estate mortgages and bonds for 
twenty-eight years. It merits the con- 
sideration of the conservative investor de- 
siring a security that is absolutely safe 
—that is convertible—that earns the 
maximum interest. We recommend this. 
investment in the highest terms. 
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Memorandum in our special circular 14 on request.. 


S. W. Straus & Company (Inc.) 


Investment Bankers 














As a Part of the Straus Service to Investors 


We publish semi-monthly the Investor’s Magazine, which we 
will gladly send to anyone interested in investments. It should be 
of practical value to those who have or may have funds to invest, 
and who are seeking only securities of absolute soundness. 


Magazine sent upon request. 


-WESTERN POWER C0,- 


6% Preferred Stock With Common Stock Bonus 
A gevetoped hydro-electric property with wonder- 
ful possibilities. 

The Western Power Co. is a wholesaler of power 
in California, selling its electricity to distributin 
companies and large consumers. Present avail- 
able capacity 75,000 horse-power.—Ultimate pro- 
duction over 400,000 H.P. lext to Niagara the 
largest hydro-electric development in America‘ 
The Territory served embraces an area exceeding 
31,000 square miles with population of 1,200,000. 
For price and circular, address 
BROWN-WALKER-SIMMONS CO. 
EASTERN OFFICES 
Suite 9096, Metropolitan Life Bldg. - NEW YORK 


California Lands and Securities 

















SurBRuG'S 
ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four 
hundred pipefuls—it costs $2.00 per pound 
— three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 

If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less 
than four cents—five hours of pleasure for 
four cents—certainly ARCADIA is cheap 
enough for you to smoke. 


SEND 10 CENTS {52 sample of the most 
THE SURBRUG CO., 81 Dey St. New York 
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The Secured Certificates issued by this 
Company are transferable by simple 
endorsement and the interest is paya- 
ble monthly, quarterly or semiannually 
asdesired. 6% per annum. 


Write for booklet “F”’ 


SALT LAKE SECURITY & TRUST CO. 
p cara saris eocense, SALE SES 















That troublesome corn you couldn't 
get rid of can be removed without cut- 


ting or danger of blood-poison. Just 
use A-corn Salve. 15 cents at 
druggists’ or by mail. 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 
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SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


“The constant business in 
‘Odd Lots’ is now larger than 
ever before known on the Stock 
Exchange. In the last year or 


two facilities for trading such as 
did not exist before have been 
provided for the small investor 


” 
and the small speculator. 
From Evening Post, April 18, 1910. 


Send for “Odd Lot Circular 44” 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 


71 Broadway, New York 

















No one has time to 
look for loosened, 
mislaid papers. 
Make yours , 
secure 4 








: of Samples 
Free, Write 

h The De Long 
Hook & Eye Co. 
Philadelphia 


















A Personal Suggestion 


If you invest your surplus through the medium of 
an experienced and reliable investment banking firm 
you will be given every assistance in selecting bonds 
combining safety, prompt payment of interest, a 
reasonably broad market and excellent promise of 
appreciation. IT IS IMPORTANT TO RE- 
MEMBER THAT ALL OF THESE FEATURES 
CONTRIBUTE TO THE ATTRACTIVENESS 
AND DESIRABILITY OF AN INVESTMENT. 
It is a great mistake for any one to purchase invest- 
ments that do not measure up to this standard, and 
especially to be tempted by an excessive rate of 
interest, which is liable to be unexpectedly reduced 
or suspended. 


Our circular No. 454 describes a well diversified 
list of bonds secured upon properties of demonstrated 
value and earning power. The bonds have been pur- 
chased by banks and well informed investors. They 
yield from about 


4% to 5A% 


We will gladly give you the benefit of our experi- 
ence in selecting bonds which seem to best adapt 
themselves to your personal requirements. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
43 Exchange Place, New York 
Albany, N. Y.; Boston, Mass. ; Chicago, Ill. 
Members New. York Stock Exchange 





‘| year, and $92,349,511 for May of last year. 
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the shrinkage in first-class bonds has had 
on savings-banks. 


“We wish to advise savings-bank managers 
generally to pursue a conservative course. 
At first sight it seems rather anomalous for 
the banks to be obliged to reduce their 
dividend rates at a time when investment 
yields are rising, making it possible for the 
banks to invest their funds so as to obtain 
a larger return. The fact is, however, that 
the bulk of the income of the banks is derived 
from investments made when interest rates 
were still low, and through the very fact 
of the advance in interest return the value 
of the old investments is being depreciated 
(their market value declining, ) and this depre- 
ciation operates to diminish the surplus. 
If the reasons in favor of reducing savings- 
bank dividends from four to three and one 
half per cent. were conclusive six months 
ago, they possess even greater validity at this 
time, since in the interval securities have still 
further declined. 

“Tn recent years the surplus of the savings- 
banks of this State has not risen in propor- 
tion to the growth in the deposits. There has 
been a twofold reason for this. In the first 
place, in paying four-per-cent. dividends the 
banks have evidently been distributing 
practically the whole of their profits. In the 
second place the decline in security values 
has tended to reduce the surplus. The 
change worked by these two influences 
combined has been really noteworthy. On 
January 1 of the present year the surplus 
for all the ie na in the State stood 
at $106,835,540. Nine years ago, on January 
1, 1901, this surplus amounted to $118, 
294,674. Thus there has been a decline 
of eleven and one half million dollars, tho 
in the interval $536,000,000 has been added 
to the total of the deposits. As a matter of 
fact, the surplus now is hardly $15,000,000 
larger than it was twenty-one years ago on 
January 1, 1889. In this interval of twenty- 
one years deposits have increased almost 
$1,000,000,000 rising from $523,677,515 to 
$1,483,449,494. In the same period the 
surplus has increased only from $92,009,091 
to $106,835,540. In other words, while at 
the earlier date the ratio of surplus to deposits 
was 17.57 per cent. to-day it is no more 
than 7.20 per cent. 

“The investments of the banks are, of 
course, all of the highest class, but the banks 
ought to hold such a margin of surplus as 
to render their position absolutely impreg- 
nable, and it would hardly seem prudent to 
allow the surplus to be encroached upon 
any further. On the contrary, it is obviously 
in consonance with sound principles to under- 
take slowly to build up the surplus and 
permit the ratio to deposits to rise again. 
Safety is really the prime consideration 
in the care of deposits, the rate of return 
subordinate.” ; 


DECREASED ACTIVITY IN BUILDING 


Bradstreet’s, in its compilation of statistics 
as to building activity for the month of May, 
shows that the expenditures in 104 principal 
cities amounted to $76,255,637, as against 
$90,432,228 in the same cities for April this 


These figures show a decline of 15.6 per cent. 
from April this year and of 17.4 per cent. 
from May last year. The writer says further: 


“This decrease from May a year ago, 
which month saw the largest total ever 
recorded, compares with a gain of 7.8 per 
cent. in April and of 4.8 per cent. in March 
over t’.e corresponding periods of last year. 
It might be observed that the aggregate 
decrease from the May total last year is about 
$13,500,000, the larger portion of which is 
explained by the decreases of about $7,000,000 
at New York and of $5,000,000 at Chicago. 








The New York City total for May is 20, 
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First Mortgage 
6% Bonds 


Total bonds authorized and outstand- 
ing, $580,000, on Railroad, real estate 
and industrial property, valued at 
$13,000,000. Present earnings eight 
times bond interest. 


Preferred, cumulative, participating stock to 
net 7.2% to 7.8% fully participating in ex- 
cess earnings after common has received 6% 


Particulars on request. 


Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
2 West 33d St. (at Fifth Ave.) Dept. A 
NEW YORK 











SAFE FARM MORTGAGES 

The 6% rate of interest is not the dominant feature of 
my North Dakota Farm Mortgages—Ivt’s their safety. 
For 28 years I have handled farm mortgages without a 
single default. Banks loan 60% on their face value. 
This shows how they are regarded by the leading finan- 
cial men—Compare my farm mortgages with other forms 
of investments by getting my new book “Investment 
Facts.” It will —- new light on the investment 

uestion. It’s free—Write for it wow. 
Walter L. Williamson, Box 255, Lisbon,N.D. 














SPECIAL NOTICE 


REGARDING CHANGE OF DATE 





August 


Financial Issue 


The July 30 issue of The Literary 
Digest, being our Annual Educa- 
tional Number, it is necessary to 
change the date of our August De- 
partment 


Investments and Finance 


July Twenty-third 


We know from the many letters reach- 
ing our offices, that a large proportion 
of our subscribers are interested in the 
Financial Issues, and are accustomed 
to expect them in the last issue of 
each month. We take this oppor- 
tunity, therefore, of directing their 
attention to the change of date for 
this month only. 


Theliterary Digest 
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June 10.—The Russian Douma passes the Fin- 
i nish Bill which gives it authority over the Fin- 
nish Diet. 














Mr. Roosevelt and his party sail for New York 


Leave your Cares in Colorado— | | eee ee ee 
























is i e State for Foreign Affairs, is appointed Viceroy 
where the mile-high air and the wonders of Nature of India, to succeed the Earl of Minto, 
es wl Coa June 14.—The World’s Missionary Conference of 
make you forget all else in the sheer joy of real living. ali Protestant. churehes opens at Einburah 
° id or alfour presiding. 
An ideal spot for your vacation, offering weer 
| June 16.—Floods in Hungary and in Switzerland - 
4 | every out-door sport and the greatest cause loss of life and much damage to property. 
) : advantages in hotel comfort and con- asin 
iv > Ns : WASHINGTON 
| t. ‘ny Venience. 
j a ~ i June 10.—The Federal Grand Jury in Washing- 
| YY Begin your vacation right. Take the de luxe ton indicts the Western Union Telegraph Com. 
i fia pany, alleging violations of the Bucket-shop 
aw. 
d 38 
Rocky Mountain June 13.—Senator Dolliver makes a notable ad- 
dress in defense of ‘‘insurgent’’ Republicans. 
- | | e e The Sundry Civil Bill passes the Senate, which 
\ % imited a the $250,000 appropriation for a tariff 
ry ‘a oard. 
nf: : | —Daily from Chicago to Colorado June 14.—The bill for a more representative civil 
Springs and Denver direct— | anagem for Porto Rico is passed by the 
A tram of thought—thought fi. your Final briefs are filed in the Ballinger case. 
comfort, convenien i June 16.—The Senate passes the bill to grant 
fe - oe and pleasures Statehood to Arizona and New Mexico. 
The Pullman drawing-rooms, the 
observation-library-buffet car, the GENERAL 
tempting cuisine, barber, valet and June 10.—Charles R. Heike, secretary of the 
abby ° American Sugar Refining Company, is found 
stenographer all are expressions of guilty of conspiracy to defraud on one of the 
our thoughtfulness for your wants. six counts against hin; Ernest Gerbracht is 
convicted on all the counts; the jury disagree 
r Victrola recitals and world’s news service eee - 5- ae 
en route June 11.—The president of the St. Paul Roosevelt 
ne | pi fe a 6a = age of Gifford Pinchot 
ther good trains every day and James R. Garfield, refers to a new un- 
° . | named party, of which Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Gar- 
from Chicago, St. Louis, Kan- field, and Mr. Pinchot are said to be the leaders. 
sas City, Omaha and Memphis | 
for Colorado, Yellowstone Ji Pieht Widens re eee 2 a 
“ee 1 lane rises to a height o woe eet, 
Park and the Pacific Coast. benekieg she world’s record of 4,165 feet, held 
; ; y Louis Paulhan. 
Write for our free illustrated booklets and Charles K. Hamilton flies from New York to 
i} : 
et us save you the bother of making summer Philadelphia and back, alighting at Philadelphia 
vacation plans and at South Amboy, where a broken propeller 
renee eA ge bona Te is 175, miles and 
the total elapsed time is 11 hours and 4 min- 
L. M. ALLEN utes, of which 3 hours and 34 minutes are 
Passenger Traffic Manager spent in the air. 
8 La Salle Station June 14.—The courts dissolve the temporary in- 
junction obtained by the Wright company 
CHICAGO, ILL. against Glenn H. Curtiss and Louis Paulhan. 


‘ A New Jersey aviator crosses lower New York 
in a dirigible, becoming tangled up in the sky- 
scrapers on the way, and lands in Brooklyn. 


June 15.—Officers of the United Wireless Com- 
yany are arrested by United States post-office 
inspectors on charges of fraud. 

The Government begins a suit against the South- 
ern Wholesale Grocers’ Association on grounds of 
restraint of trade and enhancement of the cost 
of living. 

Secretary of State Knox, in a commencement 
address at the University of Pennsylvania, 
speaks on ‘‘The Spirit and Purpose of Amer- 
ican Diplomacy.” 














The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


For the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 


CANCER 


Without Resorting to Surgical Procedure 
The only private institution of magnitude in the United 
States for the exclusive treatment of Cancer and other 
malignant and benign new growths. Conducted by a 
physician of standing. Established thirty-two years. 

For complete information address 


Berkshire Hills Sanatorium, North Adams, Massachusetts 




















| YOUR LOVING NELL. Letters from the Paria | An Intimate Apprecia-| : ) r : 
and Vienna Music rr by Mrs. Netty Gor. ARSIFA tive Desstigtion ot this Pe, soko pe gd Sl 

i loth i js d . alley Railroac n aS é 1e Bethlehe 
12mo, cloth, 231 pages, illustrated. $1.00 net Funk Masterpiece. By R. H. Hawets. Cloth, 4o cents. Steel Company are found guilty of rebating in 


Ww ll Pubs., New York. : : ; 

+ ee eee ee FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York the United States District Court at Philadelphia. 

June 16.—John Austin Stevens, founder of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, dies at New- 
port, R. I. 





Good Fishing —K. M. Wharry was telling 


some friends about a proposed fishing-trip 
Expressly for pte to a lake in Colorado which he had in 



































Physicians od ee contemplation. 
who would employ AND TREATMENT BY SUCCESTION (Modern Methods of “Are there any trout out there?’ asked 
Ss st an j 
. * RAMWE! Treatment Series.) one friend. 

Treatment by sug a oe soe Gahe = “Thousands of ’em,” replied Mr. Wharry. 

esti a . “ 5 : - . . je . ei . ° ” 

Senalice. sadtiatss Agther i" Sia renga lis History, Practice postpaid, $1.85. “Will they bite easily?’ asked another 

and Theory,’ etc. ind 

A Hint of the Contents Historical — Surgical Suggestibility, and the Causes which Influence “ Vill they ?”’ said Mr. Wharry. “Why, 
Cases—Medical Cases—Telepathy, Clairvoyance, it~ Suggestion in Ordinary Medicine and in V heolutely vicious. A ™ hasict 
Rapport, Theory of Hypnotism—Methuds— Quackery—Summary, r ro Mia they’re absolutely vicious. A man has to 








hide behind a tree to bait a hook.’ —Denver 
FUNK & WAGNAL:S COMPANY Publishers, 44-60 E. 23d Street, NEW YORK es » 
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Two Factors 
A Sound Investment 
A Steady Income 


AT A PRICE THAT 
GOLD 


WILL NET 


BONDS Better Than 


Los Angeles Inner Harbor 
Pacific Wharf & Storage Co. 


The property of the PactFIc WHARF AND STORAGE 
OComPaNy lies on the east side of inner harbor of Los 
Angeles opposite to and within 1000 ft. of slip (THE 
LARGEST ON PacrFIo Coast), which has been com me 
by Southern Pacific R. R. Co. The company’s holdings 
embrace 8 acres, enclosed by GRANITE BREAKWATER. 
constructed under supervision of UNITED STATES ENGI- 
NEERING OFFIOE. he completion of PANAMA CANAL, 
bringing Los Angeles within two weeks water communica- 
tion with New York, and delivery of OWENS RIVER 
WaTER to Los Angeles means the great development and 
utilization of natural resources of GREAT SOUTH-WEST. 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS ALREADY EXPENDED 
$4,000,000 at Los Angeles Harbor. THE WAR DEPARTMENT 
has already purchased site and will build fortifications at 
a cost of about which overlooks property of this 
company, and Los Angeles is to spend for harbor 
improvements. THIS SHows WHAT THE COMMERCE OF 
Los ANGELES HARBOR WILL BE. 

Ta1s Bonp IssvE offers conservative investors who 
wish to make their money “THE Most Money” the 
most secure, the cheapest and BEST PAYING bond ever 
issued for harbor property development. DENOMINATION 
$1000. INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY either at 
New YORK or LOS ANGELES. WRITE TODAY FOR Maps, 
BOOKLET AND Faorts, also about interest guarantee. 


BOND DEPARTMENT. 


Merchants Bank & Trust Co, 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Capital $250,000 Surplus $200,000 
Total Resources $2,000,000 


(37 Real Estate First Mortgage Bonds 
1) secured by productive farm lands or Kansas City, 


Missouri, ve Se tthes ro 
Munici ipal Bouds 



















yielding 4% to 5g, secured by direct taxation on 
the prosperous *“Middle West.’’ Securities backed 
by experie nee and ie re a for Circular E64 
and Booklet ‘‘D’’ expla 


CoM: MERCE TRUST COMPANY 
Capital One Million. Kansas City, Missouri. 


SAFE 6 % LOANS 


Investigation will convince the most critical 
investor. We make a specialty of strictly conservative 
Kansas City, Mo. Real Estate Mortgages 
that will pay you 6 percent net. Security values constantly in- 
creasing. References on request. Write today for list. Address 
Desk A. Loan Dept., J. 8. Chick Investment Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





















Both Principle and Interest secured by 
select Mortgages on Pittsburg Real Estate. 





Mertgege a in $25, Fw =e 
. BO= 
fately safe investment, tempor per- 


oxy 
manent. Full particulars with Booklet. 
A. C. LESLIE CO., Suite 102, 
Bakewell Law Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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tailed in a purchase of Southern Pacifie or 
Atchison, a woman dependent upon the yield 
of her principal can not.” 


The writer then takes up the question of 
fluctuations in prices and says: 


“Owing to the way in which our financial 
markets are constituted—the concentration 
of the money-power, the defective currency 
system, etc.—it is inevitable that there should 
be violent rises and declines in the market, 
which fluctuations are naturally more marked 
in the class of security under discussion than 
in any other. The investor putting his money 
into stocks of this kind must be prepared to 
see wide swings in price, which sometimes 
mean something as to the condition of indi- 
vidual stocks and which sometimes do not. 
Missouri Pacifie’s big decline before the divi- 
dend was finally passed foreshadowed that 
event. Union Pacific’s decline from nearly 
200 down to par foreshadowed nothing— 
no reduction in the dividend was made and 
the panic period passed with but slight de- 
crease in earnings. 

“But from the very nature and extent 
of the fluctuations which take place in stocks 
of this class, it is evident that they constitute 
an investment adapted only for the use of 
surplus money which 7s surplus money, in the 
strictest sense of the term. A merchant is 
fairly successful in his business, and by careful 
saving has accumulated, let us say, a few 
thousand dollars. Should that money be put 
into New York Central or Atchison or Union 
Pacific? Certainly not. Money of that kind 
constitutes a first reserve and belongs no- 
where but in the best of bonds. A period of 
good times comes; the merchant’s few thou- 
sands are added to; he finds that he is able 
to save more than he figured he could. Should 
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50 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $] 00 
IN CORRECT SCRIPT, COPPER PLATE ° 
THE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 

SAMPLE CARDS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 


PHILA, 














suroxes §=HOSKING 


912CHESTNUT ST. 











are the world’s STANDARD whe Pencil 
Quality—the best that can 
irrespective of price. 
10c. each—$1 edozes. Pay less and you get lean, 
L. & C. Hardtmuth 
New York 





that money be invested in New York Central, 
or Atchison, or Union Pacific? Certainly it 
should. It is surplus in every sense of the 
word—‘a secondary reserve.” 


The main thing, therefore, is for a man to 
make the investment that is suited to him— 
to him, his surplus, and his possible future 
business needs. Money is often lost in the 
kind of investment just outlined, because 
such investments were unsuited to the man’s 
needs. 

The writer next says, of stocks on which 
dividends are reasonably certain to be soon 
initiated, that, while they constitute “a 
legitimate investment for a man having a 
large surplus,” they are, for-the great major- 
ity of men, “out-and-out speculations.” The 
difficulty is to know where one is right as to 
his belief in the future of the stock. Only 
a few men commonly know and these guard 
their knowledge weli from outsiders. Such 
investments, are never “an occupation for 
beginners,” but rather ‘for full-grown men 
and then only for such as can analyze a stock 
on the basis of earnings.” 


A Painless Process.—The bald man had 
just come in and was still wearing his hat. 
He looked up from his desk at the thin young 
caller. 

“T have here, sir,”’ said the latter, glibly, 
“a preparation for removing superfluous 
hair. It removes it thoroughly and pain- 
lessly.”’ 

“Yes,” interrupted the bald man, wearily, 
.“T know the process. My hair,” he added, 
as he took off his hat, “was removed in the 
| Same way.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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Self-Inking 
Rotary 
Neostyle 


Is Always 
Ready and Gives 
Quick Action 


Time and ink saved by it will soon pay 
for the new machine. 

You don’t have to wait on a printer’s 
promises nor submit to his charges. 

Important and confidential information 
can be put in the mails in an hour for 
hundreds of agents and correspondents. 

One copy is written on the typewriter— 
the rest are turned off by the Neostyle at 
the speed of a Rotary press. 

If you think sucha machine might be of 
help in your office, we will gladly explain. 

Do you want to know how the Neostyle 
brings new business? 

Do you want to know how it helps care 
for the business you already have? 

Then drop a line to 


Neostyle Co. 


30 ay St., New York 
Franklin St., Boston 
219 Randolph St., Chicago 





Razor Blade Sensation ! 
Hollow-Ground Thin Blades 


Fit ines kits wf Last 
All : oe \ Twice 
Makes Long 
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No. 4 No. 2 
50c 50c 
a doz. a doz. 
Blade Better 
Monopoly Blades For 
roken Less Money 
It is not necessary to pay hich prices for unsatisfactory blades. 
Clark's Hollow-grinding is the master-cutler’s edge that per- 
mits correct diagonal stroke, and stays sharp twice as long. 
Until your dealer stocks them, will mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price and deal:r’s name. Satisfaction guaranteed or 


money refunded. DEALERS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


\. Clark Blade & Razor Co., 58 Summer Ave., Newark, N. Jy 
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Two Helpful 
Books for Every 
Home 


Either book is 
worth having. 
Both are worth asking for. 

One—the new SlobeWeenicke Bookcase 
catalogue suggests library furnish- 
ings and arrangement. The other 
contains lists of the ‘‘World’s Best 
Books’’ for children and adults. 
Both sent upon request. 


Globe=Wernicke 
Elastic Bookcases 


are sold at uniform prices, freight 
prepaid everywhere. 

We not only furnish the most 
economical and practical bookcases 
for the home—but we now assist 

ou in a substantial way by furnish- 
ing age of artistic library interiors, 
and 4 iy you authoritative lists 
of the best ks published. Cata- 
logue and Book Lists mailed Free. 
Simply address Dept. V. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co., 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


enaceaues Sign and Mail This Coupon Today eususessm 
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THE ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER 


Washes Carriage or Auto Perfectly 







Price $2.00, Easily attached 
to hose. Won't seratch varnish. No splashing 
of water. Dry hands. Dry clothes. For a lim- 
ited time $2.00. Express prepaid. Booklet free. 


133 Main Street, East, Rochester. N.Y. 





The Lamps of the 
Men Who Know 


Whether they’re motorists, motor- 
cyclists or bicyclists there is but one 
lamp that means absolute confidence, 
absolute satisfaction and absolute 
safety in night-riding. 

Of course it’s a 


SOLAR 


We don’t build Solars to sell at a 
price fixed in advance. 

We build the best lamp we can for 
the purpose and then fix a fair price 
for perfection. 







And there’s a 
Solar for your 
every need, in- 
»cluding special 
lamps for special 
purposes. 

Get our free cata- 
log. It’s full of 
valuable informa- 
tion about lamp 
service and lamp 
values. 


Badger Brass Mig. Co. 


Kenosha, Wis. (83) New York City 
EEE EN EINES BGs sicie 
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had never been issued. The amount offered 
was $40,000,000, and for security of principal 
it took precedence over many millions of 
securities previously issued. The whole issue 
was taken eagerly, and that is the 4-per-cent. 
Pennsylvania general mortgage bond of 1948 
that now sells around 104.” 


RAILROAD STOCKS AS INVESTMENTS 
FOR A BUSINESS SURPLUS 


The writer in The Banker’s Magazine of the 
series of articles dealing with the business 
man’s surplus and modes of investments for 
it, takes up in a recent number railroad 
stock$. He says “a very large proportion of 
the savings of the nation is every year legiti- 
mately invested in railroad stocks.” This is 
not properly speculation, altho some ultra- 
conservative men may contend that only 
good bonds constitute safe investments. The 
fact is, however, that first-mortgage bonds 
are sometimes speculation, just as preferred 
stocks may be. An investment properly to 
be called safe is one from which interest or 
dividends are practically certain to be paid, 
as well as the principal, so that such an 
investment may be a stock as well as a bond. 

Stocks, however, differ widely as to these 
qualities, and so do bonds. Four great 
classes of stocks are specified—first, guaranteed 
stocks and preferred stocks of roads which, 
for some years, have paid good dividends on 
the common; second, the “solid dividend- 
payers,” with records as such extending over 
many years; third, roads on whose stocks 
there is well-authenticated promise of divi- 
dends to be instituted soon for the first time; 
fourth, non-dividend-paying roads, from 
among which some one eventually rises to 
the dividend class. 

The first of these classes “sell on a par 
with the best bonds and so hold out but 
small inducements to investors other than 
those satisfied with a little more than savings 
bank interest. These are “ gilt-edged stocks” 
and are largely held by trustees and family 
estates. The second class, the seasoned 
dividend-payers, are, ‘‘ from the standpoint of 
the investor, by far the most important class 
of railroad stocks.” They have a dividend 
record running back at least four or five years, 
and their earnings “are and have been such 
as to warrant the belief that they are firmly 
ensconced in their position as dividend- 
payers.” Broadly speaking the writer says 
the class ‘may be said to be bounded on the 
one hand.by such stocks as Union Pacific 
and Canadian Pacific, which earn infinitely 
more each year than they pay out, the other 
extreme consisting of such stock as Denver 
& Rio Grande preferred, or Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas preferred, securities reasonably sure 
of their dividends, but not earning them by 
any very great margin.” He continues: 


“In considering stocks of this class as 
investments for surplus, the investor must not 
lose sight of the fact that he is dealing with 
stocks which, while sure-enough dividend- 
payers, are not guaranteed and occasionally 
contain possibilities of trouble—as for in- 
stance, Missouri Pacific, whic':, from being a 
respected member of the aforesaid class, 
passed its dividend and went hurtling down 
into the twenties. As a rule, stocks of this 
class can be bought and put away with reason- 
able certainty as to income, but where the 
safety of income is a prime consideration, 
there are comparatively few issues in this class 
which can be bought at all. Where a business 
man can take the slight risk as to income en- 
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Derby Office Furniture 
Qualifies 


with the most exacting, viz: the successful 
business man, whose judgment and discrim- 
ination give him the advantage over others. 


He appreciates the influence of its appear- 
ance and its convenient arrangement. In 
addition it is so made that we can afford to 
guarantee it ot to shrink, warp,crackor split. 

Specialty, choice mahogany, but our full 

lines meet every taste and purse. Agen- 

cies in principal cities. Catalog 704 

and name of nearest dealer on request. 


Wa DESK COMPANY 


STYLE anp ECONOMY | 


For the Well-Dressed Man. 








BOSTON, MASS. 
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Cc. G. CLEMINSHAW, 289 River St., Troy, N. Y. 











t the Pleasure Without the Poison’? Trede 
pe They Let You Smoke At Home Mark 
Looks and colors like meer- Reg. 





tine and keeps on 
sweet. Youneverhadsuch 


an enjoyablesmoke. \ 8 
Order 8 or More Today. 4 : Sent Prepaid 
mud Saolses Pace ie 





18() Menges Building, St. Lovis, moe 


Finished Free 


SECTIONAL 
JME-PAC 
FURNITURE 
is now stained and finished free if 
you prefer. Guarter-Sawn 
White-Oak used throughout. 
Samples of eight finishes and latest 
64-page catalog mailed free, 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO. 
619 Edwin 8t.,AnnArbor,Mich. 
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Learn at home to be an expert g 
rider and trainer, by taking my YAY 
lessons by correspondence. J 4 4 
Inexpensive and easily. ~@ A 
learned. You can learn 


die, how to teach your g 
horse fancy gaits and 

tricks, and scores of J 
secrets never before f 
divulged. 4 j 

My simple and original method Z 
of instruction teaches you everything and enables you to 
double y our horse’s value. {ronclad guarantee insures 
a refund of every cent if you’ re not satisfied. 20 years’ won- 
derful experience. Hundreds of enthusiastic men and 
women graduates. Write for handsome free booklet out- 
linimg course. Special proposition if you wnte teday. 
PROF. JESSE BEERY 
409 Academy Street (9) PLEASANT HILL, 0. 
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per cent. smaller than that for April and 
24.4 per cent smaller than that for May last 
year, but while the heaviest portion of the 
net loss from a year ago is accounted for 
by the two cities above mentioned, it is 
worth noting that more than half of the 104 
cities—fifty-four, to be specific—show de- 
creases from May, 1909, while fifty show 
gains. 


In the East, real-estate dealers complain 
of an absence of demand for houses and 
attribute it to the craze for automobiles. 
Even persons on very moderate salaries 
are numbered now among buyers of cars. 
In suburban neighborhoods, says a writer 
in The Financial World, discussing this 
subject, the real-estate business is extremely 
dull. The demand is actually less than during 
the period immediately following the panic 
of 1907. Investigations have disclosed the 
fact generally that money which had been 
accumulated for use in buying a modest 
home is commonly diverted to the purchase 
of acheap car. This diversion, it is believed, 
“will continue for some time to come as the 
tendency to buy cars is still increasing.” 


RAILROAD AND NEW YORK CITY 


BONDS 


Within the past six weeks New York City 
4}-per-cent. bonds sold at 1014. Meanwhile 
3urlington 4s were quoted at 98, Reading 4s 
also at 98; Union Pacific First 4s at 1004, 
and Pennsylvania General 4s at 103{. It is 
pointed out by a writer in the New York 
Evening Post that these comparisons do not 
reflect upon the credit of New York City, as 
might be supposed at a first glance. He 
explains why the bonds of this city should 
sell at prices which yield the investor more 
than do 4-per-cent. railroad bonds: 


“New York city bonds are in much greater 
supply than any of the railroad bonds men- 
tioned. The Union Pacifie’s first mortgage, 
under which the 4-per-cent. bonds were is- 
sued, was long since closed; no more bonds 
can be issued thereunder, and the supply of 
that security, therefore, will never be greater. 
Likewise, the mortgages, under which were 
issued the Chicago, Burlington & Quiney 
general 4s, the Illinois Division 4s, the Read- 
ing general 4s, and the Pennsylvania 4s of 
1948, are all closed. New York City bonds 
are issued, so to speak, under an open mort- 
gage. The supply is not at an end. It keeps 
pretty well up to the demand, or has been 
doing so, and when for large general reasons 
the bond market is slow, the supply may run 
a little ahead of the demand. Tor months at 
a time there may be in Wall Street a large 
shelf supply of city bonds. If it were known 
that the city would never issue any more 
bonds just like these, or equal thereto in 
point of security, as is the case with the rail- 
road bonds referred to, their market would 
probably improve steadily until they came to 
rank higher as investments than any railroad 
issues. 

“None of the several railroads whose 4- 
per-cent. bonds, “close to the property,” sell 
around par, the supply being definitely 
limited to what already exists, can offer 
anything new of equal security. That is one 
reason, in addition to the increased neces- 
sities of the investor, why railroad corpora- 
tions are obliged to offer higher rates of inter- 
est on their new and junior-lien bonds. A 
gilt-edge first-mortgage railroad bond, abun- 
dantly secured by “seasoned lines, rarely ap- 
pears nowadays. In 1908, when the bond 
market was not at all fav orably conditioned 
to receive new issues, the Pennsylvania of- 
fered such a bond, secured by a mortgage of 
1873, under which the full quota of bonds 
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nd SHOES—sometimes the DOCTOR— 
and the chance to go to SCHOOL 


ME—BREAD and BUTTER—CLOTHES 
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these your widow or your orphans must have—just as 
you are providing them for your wife and children now— 
Your absence will not lessen their appetites—nor obviate 
their necessities—in the least degree—your going may 
affect only their income and consequently their ability to | 
have these things. % And how about the little pleasures of life which | | 
you delight in giving them now2—Don’t you think they will need a 
Summer vacation?—and an occasional outing just the same—even 
though you cannot be here to share these enjoyments with them? Why 
let your family carry this risk—when life insurance was devised pri- 
marily for this very purpose?>—Don't stop to think about it—ACT! 
—NOW :—TO-DAY!—You do not know—it may already be too 
late for you to get these benefits. 4 Send for THE. EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY man and find out: 


‘e First: Whether you can become a member of the Society; 


% Second: How little it-will cost to put an Equitable policy between 
your family (not you,—for you will not be here to pay the price of 
neglect and delay), and the thousand and one things which can happen 
to a man’s family when he is not here to look out for them. 











The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


“ Strongest in the World” | 


The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them. 


PAUL MORTON, President 120 Broadway, New York City 





AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town? Then why not 
recommend some good man—or woman—to us, to represent us there? 
Great opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 






































For 35 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with ger gpa 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and 

0 a, We can recommend after them a nore eh 
rsonal investigation. Please ask for Loan 77 

$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving arene, 
PERKINS & CO. Lawrence. Kans 


This Marine Engine has 
an unequalled record in 
endurance races 
and speed con- 
tests. Not the wy 
cheapest motor fe 
but made as well as ff 
the highest type of auto- 

mobile engines. Send for 
catalog today, showing full 
line, one to six cylinders. : 
SCRIPPS MOTOR CO. re 
674 Lincotw Avexve, DETROIT, MICH. @ to 100 H.P. 


























|F you have funds for investment, either in 
small or large amounts, we can enable you 

to obtain the highest rate of interest consistent 

withabsolute safety. Correspondence solicited. 


Realty Mortgage Bond Co. 
Capital $200,000 Surplus $102,463 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Thbunn lll hh hte 
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MULLINS 16 FT., 3 He Pz LAUNCH $110 


Biggest Launch Offer Ever Made. A speedy, safe, dependable, finely equipped launch, that 
will give splendid service. Built of steel with air-tight compartments like a life boat. Abso- 
lutely Safe. Can't Sink. Warp, Crack, Split or Dry Out. Re quires no Calking. Speed 8 1-2 to 9 
miles an hour. Seats 8 people. Equipped with 3 H. P., 2-Cycle Reversible Mullins Engine, 
4j with Mullin’s Silent underwater Exhaust, Sight Feed Oilers, Reversible Contact Timer with 

speed control lever and Automatic Float Feed Carburetor. Starts like an Automobile Engine. 
Can't Back-fire. Will not stall at any speed. 


f lins Steel es, M 
} WRITE For Big FREE CATALOG s.monins Ste) taunches, Motor Boats, Row Boats 




















THE W. H. MULLINS CO., 143 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio. 
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Travel and Resort Directory | 


for Winter Tired 
,Betfer fhan Carlsbad 
i, A Trip through the 
YELLOWSTONE <% 
PARK 
Ouf in fhe 


~s" Union Pacific Country 











Travel and Resort Directory 







60 


For literature telling of the attractions of Yellowstone National Park, the trip 
thither, through Colorado, if desired, hotels and camps, and riding and tramping 
in the Park and round trip summer tourist fares, write to 


E. L. LOMAX 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 


Union Pacific R. R. 


OMAHA 
NEB. 


The Safe Road 





Take This Book With You When You Travel 


It is a study of the commission plan of Civic Government, 
as begun in Galveston, developed and extended in Des Moines, 
and already taken up by many other cities in the East and West. 
The most notable movement of our generation, in making 
better the government of cities, is that known as the Des Moines 
plan, which is based on an earlier plan first worked out in Gal- 
veston. It has now been extended to many other cities and 
thus far has achieved notable results, financial as well as gov- 
crnmental. Mr. John J. Hamilton, who writes this volume, 


has been identified with the movement in Des Moines, and has | operations set forth in concrete facts. 


given a comprehensive and detailed statement of its workings | 


in that and other cities from first-hand knowledge. 





Under the Des Moines plan, the ward system of government 
has been abolished, party control eliminated, direct responsi- 
bility secured, and the supremacy of the people in their own 
affairs re-established. Mr. Hamilton, in addition to his account 
of the plan itself, and the si.ccess with which it has been worked 
out, gives in an appendix the text of the famous Des Moines 
Charter. This volume, “The Dethronement of the City Boss,” 
is the first work in which the significance and efficiency of the 
charter are made clear to the lay mind, and its successful 


$1.20, net; postpaid, $1.30. FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 


“The Dethronement Of The City Boss” 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin. 


TOUR TO YELLOWSTONE PARK AND 
THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


In the heart of the Rocky Mountains lies one of nature’s 
richest treasure-houses—the Yellowstone National Park. It is 
America’s greatest show ground. To visit this Park is to see 
nature in a variety of rare and majestic moods. 

The Canadian Rockies, glorious in scenery, displaying new 
wonders in every mile as one penetrates the great canyons 
through which the railroad runs, combine the beauty of the 
Alps and the grandeur of the Himalayas. 

On August 15, a personally-conducted tour through the 
Yellowstone Park; to Portland and Seattle, and returning 
through the Canadian Rockies, will leave the East by special 
train over the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Five and one-half days will be spent in the Park, one day 
in Portland, one day in Seattle, one day on Puget Sound, going 
by steamer from Seattle to Vancouver, part of a day at Vancouver, 
one day at Laggan, one day at Banff, and sight-seeing trips will 
be made in St. Paul and Chicago. The tour will cover a period 
of twenty-one days. 

The rate will cover all necessary expenses. 

Persons desiring to utilize this exceptional opportunity to 
visit the Yellowstone Park and the Canadian Rockies, should 
apply for Pullman space early, as the party will be limited. 
Address C. Studds, D. P. A., 263 Fifth Avenue, New York, or 
Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 





Philadelphia, Pa. 





Spend your vacation on 


Quaint Cape Cod 


Ideal for vacations—seashore, woods, 
country, fishing, boating, bathing 
Send for free beautifully illustrated book 


A. B. Smith, G. P. A., Room 184, New Haven, Conn. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 














JUST READY 


Types From City Streets 


By Hutchins Hapgood, with eight full- 
page drawings by Glenn O. Coleman. 12mo, 
cloth. Price $1.50, ze‘; by mail, $1.55. 

Mr. Hapgood, who will be well remembered as 

the author of “The Spirit of the Ghetto” (of 

which a new edition has just appeared), 

has undertaken in this volume to present a 

record of his actual experience in observing un- 

usual phases of life in the underworld of New 

York. He has aimed not so much to picture 

the squalid side of that life as its charm. 

Among the types selected are not only Bowery 

boys, criminals, small politicians, “spieler” 

girls, and Bowery “cruisers” but Bohemians 
of the higher type, men-about-town, artists, etc. 

“It is a very real book and extremely interest- 

ing.”—Lincoln Steffens. 


FUNK-& WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23rd Street, New York. 








RICHELIEU & ONTARIO 
NAVIGATION CO. 

















“NIAGARA TO THE SEA 


Through the Venetian Scenery of the Thousand Islands, 
the exciting descent of all the marvelous Rapids and the 
historic Associations of Old Quebec (America’s Gibraltar), 
thence to the incomparable Saguenay River, with its 
majestic Capes, ‘* Trinity ’’ and ‘* Eternity.’’ 
Send Ge. postage for illustrated guide. 
THOS. HENRY, 


Trafic Manager, Dept. D MONTREAL, CAN. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalis Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


" Inquirers desiring prompt answers will be ac- 
commodated on prepaying pustage. 


“E. S.,”_ Nashville, Ill.—‘‘Please explain the 
letters ‘O. K.’ Do they stand for special words, 
and is the expression considered slang?” 

Various theories are advanced in explanation of 
these letters, and the origin of their use is ascribed 
to several different persons. At one time it was 
said that Andrew Jackson used the letters to in- 
dorse official documents, and the expression at- 
tained great popularity during his political cam- 
paign of 1832. Another explanation given is that 
the best grades of tobacco and rum were imported 
in early colonial times from the town of Aux Cayes 
in Haiti, and this name (pronounced o kay) be- 
came the synonym for excellence. The letters 
“O. K.” could hardly be termed slang, but the 
expression is a commercial colloquialism. 


“H. D.,” New York, N. Y.—‘‘ Kindly state which 
of the following sentences is correct: ‘I can not 
acknowledge the receipt of a letter, because I did 
not receive one,’ or, ‘. . . because I did not receive 
any. 

The STanparpD Dictionary (p. 93, col. 1) states 
that the pronoun ‘‘any’’ may designate either 
“one or some (indefinitely), and therefore it 
could be properly used in this sentence. The pro- 
noun ‘‘one”’ would also be correct, and it is merely 
a matter of choice between the two words in 
question. 

“L, W. J.,”’ Kildare, Tex.—‘‘Please give the 
meaning and correct pronunciation of the title 
‘Les Miserables.’ ”’ 

The translation of this name is ‘‘The Wretched 
Ones,”’ and it is pronounced as follows: le mi-ze- 
ra’bl (both e’s as in they, i as in machine, a as in 
arm). 


“M. J. M.,” Evart, Mich.—‘‘ Kindly explain how 
the word ‘like’ is used in such a sentence as ‘He 
spoke like an orator.’ ”’ 

In this construction the word “like” is an ad- 
verb, according to the ruling that ‘like, when it 
expresses similarity of manner, and near and nigh, 
when they express proximity of degree, are ad- 
verbs.”’ The preposition to or unto is understood 
after the word “‘like’’ only when the latter is used 
as an adjective. 

“Inquirer,” New York, N. Y.—‘‘An incorpo- 
rated company has been engaged to sell the out- 
put of another company. Should it advertise 
itself as ‘Selling Agents’ or ‘Selling Agent 
for The. . . Company?”’ 

Either form cited would be correct, depending 
upon the particular idea to be conveyed. The use 
of the piural would emphasize the idea of the com- 
ponent individuals forming the company, whereas 
the singular form would denote the company col- 
lectively as a whole. A decision as to the choice 
between the forms rests upon these two points. 

“M. W.,” Beaver Falls, Pa.—‘' What is the cor- 
rect pronunciation of the word ‘Diplodocus’? 

This word is pronounced as follows, dip-lod’o-cus 
(i as in it, first o-as in not), and is the name of one 
of the gigantic herbivorous dinosaurs. 


Shockiag—A Washington car conductor, 
born in London and still a cockney, has 
succeeded in extracting thrills from the 
alphabet—imparting excitement to the names 
of the national capital’s streets. On a recent 
Sunday morning he was calling the streets 
thus: 

“Haitch!” 

“ High ! ” 

“Jay!” 

“Kay!” 

“Hell!” 5 ae 

At this point three prim ladies picked up 
their prayer-books and left the car.—Lippin- < 
cott’s Magazine. 
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